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The Bartlett Way 





Tree Sanitation is effective both as a curative and as a preventive or control measure. 
One of the most familiar and, often, spectacular forms of tree care, its importance to a 
program of tree insect and disease control should not be underestimated . . . nor should 
the importance of proper methods of sanitation be minimized. 


Tree Sanitation consists of the removal of dead, diseased, and insect-infected twigs, 
limbs and branches; properly treating the wounds; and destroying the debris left behind 
to prevent the spread of disease and insects. Dead limbs are not only often a breeding 
ground for tree ailments, but are also unsightly and, sometimes, when high up constitute 
a real menace to life and property. 

Corrective pruning, as distinguished from disease control, is used to thin branches to 
allow more light and air; to shape trees for artistic’ purposes and to help a tree adapt 
itself to the conditions under which it must grow; to avoid the danger of limbs and 
branches over wires and roofs. 


Tree Sanitation requires proper pruning methods; improper procedure can increase an 
already bad condition. A knowledge, as well, of the characteristics of different varieties 
of trees is essential ; when to prune is as important as how to prune. 

This knowledge of tree sanitation, based on scientific research, is part of the training of 
every Bartlett dendrician. A background of years of careful and painstaking study, ever 
continuing at the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories and extensive Experimental 
Grounds, is the finest assurance that when you call a Bartlett representative you will 
receive sound advice and skilled execution based on the most scientific and modern 


methods. 
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MOW THE lawn right up to the end of the growing season to prevent 
matting, which might lead to the killing of patches of turf. 

AUTUMN-planted fruit and ornamental trees should be staked and 
mounded with soil to prevent wind-whipping during the Winter. 

MISSHAPEN and soft onions should be used first. Onions should be 
stored in slotted containers in a dark, frost-proof place where the air 
is dry. 

REMOVE the seed heads of sunflowers before they are fully ripe and 
spread in a dry, airy place to cure for about two weeks before removing 
the seeds. 

TULIP bulbs planted in wet soil usually die. If the modern idea of 
planting tulips excessively deep is followed, it is necessary to make 
sure of perfect drainage. 

DO NOT plant tulips beneath the overhang of larger plants. The in- 
creasing spread of trees and shrubs often makes formerly satisfactory 
planting sites untenable for tulips. 

WHEN planting lilies make sure that good drainage is provided. Also, 
unless the soil is prepared deeply, the roots from below the bulbs of 
deep-set kinds will have only poor earth in which to grow. 

A SOIL heating cable will usually prevent the freezing of an exposed 
water pipe if the pipe is insulated and the cable is taped to the pipe. 
The installation had better be made by a licensed electrician. 

INSPECT house plants for insect infestations as they are being moved 
into Winter positions in the window garden. Careful attention to 
pest control from now on will prevent serious infestations in Spring. 

DAHLIAS may well be stored in the vegetable cellar. If kept in a fur- 
nace cellar, the tubers should be packed in boxes of sand or peat moss 
with moist newspapers over them. Dahlias which are known to keep 
poorly may be dusted with sulphur. 

COLDFRAMES which are to be held for use in late Winter or early 
Spring can be filled with leaves or hay, covered with sash or mats and 
banked with manure or other mulch. It is essential that the material 
inside the blanketed frame be kept dry. 

TO GET rid of root aphids get rid of the ants that protect them. The 
best method is baiting for ants and flooding around infested plants 
with a nicotine sulfate solution, a teaspoonful of the chemical to a 
gallon of water. Then pack the soil firmly around the roots. 

LABELS are important when it comes to retaining the identity of bulbs 
and tender plants that are lifted for the Winter. Labels should be 
clearly written and firmly attached to each item. In the case of bulbs, 
corms and tubers but one variety should be stored in a container. 

MULCHING the soil after planting divisions or seedling plants of her- 
baceous perennials will retain soil warmth and make for a longer 
period during which root growth can take place. Better root growth 
before Winter will tend to ensure survival and make for normal de- 
velopment and flowering next season. 

A SATISFACTORY self-watering device can be installed in any flower 
pot by running a short length of fiber-glass wick out through the 
drainage hole into a tray or saucer of small pebbles‘on which the pot 
can stand. All subsequent watering need consist of nothing more than 
keeping the spaces between the pebbles filled with water. 

TOMATOES and peppers are among the few vegetables that can be 
expected to do well from home-saved seeds. In the case of tomatoes, 
the seeds should be taken from a fruit or two of a plant that grew well, 
remained healthy and bore a profuse number of high quality fruits. 
Bean seeds can also be saved if they are of healthy stock and are free 
of mold. 

THE BEDS or sites of roses and shrubs to be planted some weeks hence 
can be prepared now and allowed to be settled by Autumn rains. 

Reasonably large holes filled with 

top soil, enriched with compost, 

rotted manure or leaf mold and 
superphosphate or bone meal will 
make for better growth. Fresh ma- 
nure, straw or hay should not be 
buried beneath the newly-set plants. 
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A BRAND NEW IDEA - Never Before Offered 


Home Gardener's 


SCRAPBOOK 


AT LAST! A Place to Keep All Your Gardening Ideas, Plans, Folders, 
Clippings, Pamphlets, Booklets, Garden Club Notes, Addresses 


Yes, they will all go right between 
the flexible plastic covers of this 


00K Crystal Clear brand new Home Gardener's Scrap- 
Transparent book. Designed especially for the 
PLASTIC COVERS 2 


serious home gardener who is al- 
ways clipping and saving gardening 
plans and ideas. The Home Gar- 
== = dener’s Scrapbook is not a ‘‘how to 
do it’’ book. It helps you organize 
and keep orderly the great mass of 
published information that you 
want to keep. Divided into 24 sec- 
tions, two roomy pages and a large 
file envelope to each. Use pages for 
pasting clippings, sketches, plans, 
or writing down gardening hints 
and ideas. Use envelopes to file 
folders, pamphlets, booklets. 
Divided into Special Sections 
for Quick, Easy Reference. 
Adds to the Fun of Gardening 


Special sections for Flower Bed Ar- 
rangements, Care and Planting of 
Annuals, Perennials, Bulbs, Cut 
Flower and Dry Flower and Weed 
Arrangements, Care and Selection 
of Ornamental Trees, Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines. PLUS sections on 
Garden Club Activities, Garden 
Club Exhibits, Rock Gardens, In- 
door and Miniature Gardens, Gar- 


ACTUAL SIZE 10x12 — 48 PAGES den Walls, Walks, Pools, Barbe- 
WASHABLE, WATERPROOF COVERS ues. and many others. The only 


pee book of its kind available today. 
GAILY DECORATED ILLUSTRATED ORDER TODAY — On Money 


COLORFUL, Flexible—Oversize Steel Spiral Back Guarantee. Send 5 3 


Gardener 
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Binding, Allows Lots of Room to Expand + check, cash, or Money 
A Wonderful Gift Idea for Your Gardener Order. Calif. orders 
Friends + Excellent Garden Club Prize please include sales tax P’p’d 


HOME SERVICE PUBLICATIONS ienpatr 6. catr. 











READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


























May we suggest 
for Autumn planting 


SOURWOOD TREE—Oxydendron arboreum 


One of the few trees to flower during July and 
August and the first tree to show brilliant autumn 
foliage. Flowers are like drooping bouquets of Lily- 
of-the-Valley. 
3 to 4 ft. BRB $3.00 each, 5 for $13.75 
4 to 5 ft. BKB 4.00 each, 5 for 18.00 


SPREADING COTONEASTER— 
Cotoneaster divaricata 


One of the best of the moderately low growing shrubs 
with long arching branches which are studded with 
tiny rose-pink flowers in June, followed by brilliant 
scarlet berries which persist into the winter. 
18 to 24 in. B&B $1.25 each, 5 for $5.50 
2to 3 ft. BkB 1.75 each, 5 for 7.50 


These are only two of the many trees and 
shrubs we grow and offer for sale. Send for 
complete catalog. We can ship anywhere. 


Bay STATE NurRSERIES, INC. 
North Abington, Mass. 
Tel. Rockland 26 























Is it safe to divide and replant rhubarb in early Autumn? 

Rhubarb and peonies are much alike in that they may be 
handled safely at the end of Summer after food reserves have 
been stored in the fleshy roots. For best results with rhubarb, 
dig ground limestone and superphosphate into the subsoil and 
enrich the topsoil with a liberal quantity of manure or compost. 

* * * * 

What are the rules for transplanting a hardy hydrangea? 

Hydrangeas may be handled in the same manner as any other 
easily transplanted tree or shrub. Because the flowers form on 
wood produced by the plant in the same season, pruning at 
planting time should not interfere with blooming. 

* * * + . 

Are the fruits of any of the species of Prunus known as cherries 
poisonous? 

The pulp of the fruits seems to be safe enough even though 
not always palatable. However, the contents of the seeds may 
contain poisonous materials as do the leaves of several species. 
Cattle have been poisoned by eating wild cherry foliage. 

* * * * 

W hat causes cracking of tomato fruits? 

One explanation is the stimulating effect of ample moisture 
after a dry period in which the skin of the partially developed 
fruits is toughened. 

* * * * 

How are gloxinias started from seeds? 

Sow the seeds in January or February in a light sandy com- 
post which has been sterilized with a kettle of boiling water or 
by several hours in a cool oven. Water the compost before sow- 
ing and scatter the seeds over the surface, leave uncovered and 
protect with paper or glass until germination takes place. 

* * x * 

Can you suggest a ground cover plant for a cemetery lot in full 
sun where the soil is poor? 

It might be well to consider one of the numerous kinds of 
sedum which are readily available. 

* * * x* 

How often and with what should I spray my young apple orchard 
to ensure the production of a good crop of fruit? 

Make the acquaintance of the nearest county agricultural 
agent and obtain a copy of the local apple spray chart. 

* * * * 

What is the reason few of my cauliflower plants formed heads? 

One explanation is that cauliflower is a cool weather crop 
and does not mature as expected in all cases when high tempera- 
tures prevail. 

* ” + * 

W hat caused the blooms of crego asters to have daisy-like centers? 

The plants were probably infected with aster yellows, car- 
ried to them by leaf hoppers. Growing in a tobacco cloth tent 
prevents such insect injury. DDT preparations have been tried 
but thus far have not been very successful in protecting asters. 

x * * 

Can I weed my strawberry patch with 2,4-D? 

The results would probably be bad, on two counts. First, 
there is the matter of injuring the strawberries. Second, most 
of the weeds are likely to be grasses and would thus not be 
affected by 2,4-D. 

* * a * 

What is meant by Scottie lilies? 

Scottiz is the name for a group of hybrids of L. willmottiz 
and a L. elegans variety. The cross was made by F. L. Skinner 
of Dropmore, Manitoba. 

re ke * * 

I have been feeding my lawn with one of the proprietary sewage 
products, and with very good results. Should I now vary the diet of 
the grass plants by turning to some other fertilizer? 

If a change is desired, try the new material experimentally on 
a limited area for a season or two. The final conclusion will be 
likely to be that of continuing the present practice. 
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Official wording of the Bulkley Gold Medal award: “Because of the garden's simplicity, perfection and 
suitability of material and for its excellence in design and horticultural achievement.” 


The tulip that was displayed in this garden is the fine white Darwin variety, Glacier. 


EXHIBITION 
DAFFODIL and TULIP BULBS 


Plant Now 


As one of the largest growers and importers of American, Dutch, English and French flower bulbs in the United States, our 
Autumn catalogue features a complete list of the best tested varieties of daffodils and tulips. Nevertheless, we consider it 
important that we present a short list of these popular flower bulbs which should be planted NOW. Daffodil experts 
consider these varieties a must list for every up-to-date good garden collection. All have received highest honors at exhibi- 


tions in this country as well as abroad. 
Both the daffodils and tulips are offered for the first time by us AT NEW LOW PRICES! 


Top Honors - Highest Awards 


Stumpp & Walter's Green and White Garden at the 
International Flower Show scored the highest 
honors ever awarded to any garden in this Flower 
Show since 1913. 

1. First prize in the Four Large Garden Class. 

2. Totty Memorial Gold Medal. 

3. Garden Club of America Bulkley Gold Medal. 











6 Varieties of Gold Medal 
EXHIBITION DAFFODILS 
At New Low Prices 


8 Varieties of Top Size Bulbs 
EXHIBITION TULIPS 
Darwin, Breeder & Cottage Types 








The following six varieties of Gold Medal daffodils are listed by us for the 
first time at less than half the price that we have been able to offer them 
during the war years. This is a grand opportunity to add these splendid show 
daffodils to your garden collection. 


BEERSHEBA — The finest pure white Giant trumpet daffodil—45c ea.; $4. for 10; $35. 
per 100, 


KILLIGREW — Large bright yellow star shaped medium trum daffodil, bay - deep 
orange red cup, that does not burn in the sun—20c ea.; $1.80 for 10; $15. per 100. 


LORD WELLINGTON — Ry largest and best deep giant yellow trumpet daffodil—30c ea.; 
$2.50 for 10; $20. per 1 


MARY COPELAND — One of our finest double doBodiies white perianth, petals brilliant 
orange and lemon—30c ea.; $2.50 for 10; $20. per 100. 


MRS. R. O. ee “aa famous Giant Leedsii “Pink Trumpet’ daffodil—60¢c ea.; 
$5.50 for 10; $50. per 1 , 


SCARLET ELEGANCE — When we first exhibited this variety at the New York Flower 

Show in March 1938, bulbs were offered at $10. each. Contrast berween the golden 

yellow a" and the intense red cup is most striking—30c ea.; $2.50 for 10; 
per 1 


$20. 





GOLD MEDAL DAFFODIL COLLECTION OFFER 
Separately Packed and Labelled 
30 bulbs, 5 each of above six varieties (Value $9.40). . . . $8. 
60 bulbs, 10 each of above six varieties (Value $18.80). . . 5. 











We consider the following Darwin, Breeder, and Cottage Tulips, as eight 

of the best distinct exhibition tulips. Always prominently displayed at all 

good tulip shows and much admired each year at our Mile Front Bulb Farm. 

These varieties bloom at the same time —in this section, about mid-May. 

GLACIER — One of the best, if not the best, pure white Giant Darwin Tulips — $1.50 
for 10; $12. per 100. 


INDIAN CHIEF — One of the best, if not the best, Indian-red Giant Breeder Tulips— 
$1.75 for 10; $15. per 100. 

MARSHALL HAIG — Most vivid scarlet Giant Hybrid—$1.50 for 10; $12. per 100, 

SCOTCH LASSIE ~One of the best, pure deep lavender Darwin Tulips—$1.50 for 10; 
$12. per 100. 

TANTALUS — An aristocrat among the new Giant Breeders. Light cadmium yellow over- 
laid with dull slate violet—$/.50 for 10; $12. per 100. 

THE BISHOP — A Giant Darwin which should be included in ery, fine collection, We 
consider it the finest bishop's violet color—$1.50 for 10; $12. per 100. 

THE PEACH — The finest peach pink Giant Darwin introduced to date. $1.50 for 10; 
$12. per 100. 


YELLOW EMPEROR — Among the newer pure yellow Cottage Tulips grown for exhibi- 
tion, the experts agree there are three outstanding varieties. They usually agree that 
Yellow Emperor is one of them—$1.50 for 10; $13. per 100. 





EXHIBITION TULIP COLLECTION OFFER 
Separately Packed and Labelled 
40 bulbs, 5 each of above 8 varieties (Value $6.15). . . . . $5. 
80 bulbs, 10 each of above 8 varieties (Value $12.25). . . 2. 











GET OUR 50th ANNIVERSARY FALL BULB CATALOG — 48 PAGES ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR THROUGHOUT. PLEASE WRITE FOR COPY, IF NOT ON OUR MAILING LIST. 
Bulb Farms and Testing Gardens — Islip and Farmingdale, L. 1, N.Y. 


Srmmé ale 


Suburban Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 


132-138 Church Street, NEW YORK 8,N.Y. 


Newark, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 
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Dwarf pear tree trained in fan shape (see Page 446). 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








FLOWERS THAT EXTEND THE SEASON 





the flowering season going until the last possible moment 

permitted by the advent of regular frosts. One way is to 
include in the plantings as many as possible of the long-season 
plants which keep on producing blooms until cut down by cold 
weather. An obvious choice in this case are the annuals, those 
which every catalogue lists as blooming until frost. 

It is an interesting fact that some warm country plants, such 
as marigolds actually withstand early frosts better than some 
plants native to more northern areas. One explanation is that 
the northern plants have growth cycles adapted to northern con- 
ditions and thus complete their growth in keeping with the 
season, whereas the tropical or sub-tropical plants do not. The 
latter must actually be cut down by frost. 

However, not all plants grown as annuals and which have 
the same behavior pattern are truly annuals. Some of them, 
such as the petunia and the nasturtium, are like the tomato and 
the lima bean, tender perennials. 

This color from annuals or plants treated as annuals is par- 
ticularly noticeable in September when salvias, sunflowers, 
celosias and zinnias are at their best, especially if the faded 
blooms have been kept cut off to ward off the setting of seeds. 
Also, annuals which were grown from seeds sown in place, 
rather than given a very early start indoors seem to come into 
flowering later in the season. Some long-season kinds, such as 
cosmos, are likely to put on their best show in early Autumn. 

Among the perennials, too, there are plants which reach over 
into early Autumn with their flowering. Delphiniums started 
from seeds in Spring are likely to send up a first spike or two in 
Autumn. Late varieties of garden phlox hold over into the 
Autumn, particularly those that have had the first flower buds 
pinched out. Boltonia, which usually opens its blooms in 
August, may be counted on to keep going well into October. 
Also, the giant daisy, Chrysanthemum uliginosum, is a late- 
season performer. Then, too, there are the hostas and the white 
snake root, now known as Eupatorium rugosum. The marsh- 
mallow, in either white, pink or red, also holds over. 

The turtle heads, or chelones, the cardinal flowers and the 
false dragonheads or physostegias also bridge the gap between 
Summer and Autumn. Late blooms may also be expected on 
some veronicas and the heleniums while Sedum spectabile is a 
September bloomer, as is Stokesia cyanea. 

Another group of perennials have Autumn as their regular 


"Tite to are two ways of going at the problem of keeping 


blooming season. Employing them is the second way to extend 
the flowering season. The aconites or monks-hoods belong in 
this group. Also, there are the numerous cultivated varieties of 
Anemone japonica in white or pink which may be used. The 
perennial asters or Michaelmas daisies are colorful through 
September. 

Even though earlier varieties are now being distributed, the 
first two-thirds of October are still looked upon as the season 
for the outdoor chrysanthemum. It is the last flush of flowering 
as far as perennials are concerned. It is a season that flirts with 
frost, not so much the frost that comes at the height of the 
blooming season as the low temperatures that often prevail for 





Gordonia alatamaha is a choice shrub blooming very 
late in the season. 


a night or two in late September when the blooms are still in 
the bud stage. This is the hardiness angle that is essential to 
chrysanthemum growers, not that at the depth of Winter. 
Winter-killed plants can be replaced but not the flower buds 
which, if lost on a cold night in late September, represent the 
loss of a whole season of work. 

Another rugged, late-blooming perennial is Lespedeza thun- 
bergi, which is a very tall bush-clover with pendulous branches, 
one or two plants of which are enough for any small garden 
and, even then, in a place where a shrub is called for. Its pea- 
shaped, rose-colored flowers open so late in northern gardens 








Heleniums are showy perennials with a 
late blooming season. 


that seed setting is impossible. In this re- 
spect the plant resembles the perennial sun- 
flower, the Jerusalem artichoke. 

Some of the bulbous and tuberous 
plants also have something to add to the 
Autumn garden picture. Cannas keep on 
with their show until the plants are killed 
at the close of the season. The dahlias, too, 
require a killing frost to end their growth. 
Also, late plantings of gladioli can be 
among the last of the flowers to succumb. 
Colchicums, Autumn-blooming crocuses 
and sternbergias are hardy members of 
the so-called bulb group and bloom in 
Autumn. 

In considering Autumn flowers, the 
roses should not be overlooked. The large- 
flowered polyanthas or floribundas carry 
their blooming well into Autumn and the 
hybrid teas also bloom well, the new rose 
Peace being one of the better-known ones. 

There are also a few woody plants, 
other than roses, which flower late in the 
season. Among them are Elsholtzia staun- 
toni, a die-back shrub, and the little- 
known gordonia. The vine-like Clematis 
paniculata also lights up the late garden, 
as does the shrub-althza, Hibiscus syriacus, 
in the early Autumn while the latest of all 
woody plants to bloom is the native witch- 
hazel which unfurls its strap-like petals in 
November. 


How To Protect Young Trees 


URING the Winter much damage is 

often done to young fruit trees by 
rabbits and mice. When food is scarce and 
travel difficult these animals often resort to 
eating the bark. Perhaps, the simplest way 
of combatting this is by placing wire 
guards around the trunks. Where these are 
not readily purchased they can easily be 
made from fine-meshed wire. However, 





care should be taken to make 
them at least 18 inches high and 
to keep them far enough from 
the trunk so that the mice can- 
not reach through. 

Sometimes heavy roofing 
paper is also used for this pur- 
pose. In fact, thick layers of 
newspaper may even be used if 
nothing else is available. 

Likewise, if a hay or straw 
mulch has been placed around 
the trees, it should be pulled 
back from the trunks, exposing 
at least a foot of the bare ground 
in each direction. Also, if the 
snow is tramped down hard 
around the trees it will help 
considerably by making tun- 
nelling difficult or impossible. 


A Heat-Resistant Daisy 
N SECTIONS where the 


Summers are hot and dry 
flowers which thrive under 
these conditions are highly 
prized, indeed. Listed by some 
dealers in native plants and 
many seed houses is the tahoka daisy 
which is justly increasing in popularity. 
Botanically it is Machzranthera tanaceti- 
folia, the latter part of which means 
“‘tansy-leaved.’’ However, the plants are 
clothed in graceful, feathery foliage. 





In open ground this sturdy annual is 
bedecked from mid-June until late Octo- 
ber with daisy-like blooms of a most ap- 
pealing clear, bright blue. A small yellow 
center graces each inch-and-a-half disk, 
with individual blossoms remaining in 
good condition for several days. 

The flowers make excellent cutting ma- 
terial because of their long stems, their 
long-lasting qualities, the clear color of the 
long, narrow petals and the ease with 
which they combine with other flowers. 

In order to obtain quick, even germina- 
tion seeds should be placed in 2 closed jar 
or other container and set in the refrigera- 
tor for two weeks or longer. Seed thus 
treated may then be started as one chooses 
in flats or pots indoors, in a coldframe or 
in the open ground. Likewise, very little 
difficulty is encountered in transplanting. 

—Mrs. Arthur Ahrendt. 
Luverne, Minn. 


The Graceful Maidenhair 


MONG our valuable shade lovers is the 

maidenhair fern. Its delicate green 

foliage against a curtain makes a very 
pleasing and restful pattern. 

The plant prefers a light, but not sunny 
window, plenty of water and a light, rich 
soil, preferably a black woods soil. Apply 
no plant stimulants for best results. 

—Ada B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 


Elsholtzia is a blue-flowered, late-blooming shrub. 
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Bulbs that will provide 


Flowers in Winter 


ALL is the time to prepare for Winter 

bloom indoors. A little time spent now 
will result in a wealth of color later. Like- 
wise, the indoor gardener need not confine 
himself to the ordinary run of house plants 
nor to such bulbs as the common paper 
white narcissi. 

Almost as easy to grow is the yellow 
narcissus Soliel d'Or, which may be grown 
in either pebbles and water, bulb fiber or 
soil. It may be started any time from now 
on and will bloom in a few weeks. Its cul- 
ture is like that of the more common paper 
whites except that it does appreciate an 
opportunity to root in a cool place for a 
short time first. 

Amaryllis are also very easy to grow. 
The large bulbs may be potted up in any 
fairly good soil, preferably on the heavy 
side, one to a pot, in pots but one inch 
larger in diameter than the bulb. The 
upper two-thirds of the bulb should be 
left above the soil and, after a good water- 
ing, the pot should be set in a cool dark 
place until rooting has occurred and the 
flower bud begins to grow. 

Then the pot may be placed in a warm, 
well-lighted room and the large red, white 
or attractively striped blooms will appear 
in a few weeks. While in active growth 
give the plants plenty of food and water. 

Callas also make good house plants: 
Either the golden calla, Z. elliotiana; the 
pink one, Z. rehmanni; or the small white 
Godfrey's calla. Given a fairly good soil, 
occasional feeding and a little more water 
than most plants they will bloom satisfac- 
torily in the average home. The tubers 
should be planted just beneath the surface 
of the soil in six-inch pots; watered mod- 
erately; and kept in a cool, dark place until 
growth commences. 

Freesias are also good. The dainty, fra- 
grant, bell-like flowers in a wide variety of 
colors add a grace achieved with no other 
group of plants. The small corms should 
be planted just under the surface in a soil 
that contains a generous amount of leaf- 
mold and some sand. About a dozen to a 
six-inch pot is best. Although they do not 
need to be started in a cold, dark place, a 
cool shady one will be appreciated until 
active growth has commenced. The flower 
buds generally appear in about three 
months. A little additional plant food at 
this time is helpful. Since the stems are 
somewhat weak, the use of light wire sup- 
ports is advisable. While freesias should 
not be allowed to dry out, care should be 
exercised not to over-water. 

Oxalis bulbs may be handled very much 
like freesias. The golden yellow Bermuda 
Buttercup, White Grand Duchess and 
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Lavender Grand Duchess will give a va- 
riety of color. Since these plants are some- 
what trailing they may also be grown in 
hanging pots or baskets. 

Among the less widely known plants 
are the ixias and their companions the 
sparaxis. Here we find plants with deli- 
cate grass-like leaves and colorful spikes of 
bell-shaped flowers in yellow, blue, pur- 
ple, scarlet, crimson and white. They like 
a soil with plenty of humus in it and 
should be placed in a cool cellar until 
growth has begun. Six to eight bulbs 
should be placed in a six-inch pot and com- 
pletely covered. With regard to tempera- 
ture, they do best when growing actively 
at between 60 and 70 degrees during the 
day and 10 degrees less at night. 

Before the war lily-of-the-valley also 
made a good forcing subject. However, 
since most of the pips came from northern 


Germany, the supply is still inadequate. 
On the other hand, if one wishes to try 
some of his own plants, they may be dug 
in late Fall and stored in peat moss in a 
cold place until Winter. Then, if they are 
potted up and kept in a warm place they 
will bloom in a few weeks. If they show 
signs of failing to grow tall enough, a 
flower pot inverted over the growing 
shoots will draw them up. 

This brings us to the so-called Spring 
bulbs which, of course, are more widely 
grown as house plants. Among the earliest 
to bloom are colorful crocuses, the hybrids 
being more satisfactory than the species. 
Plant them one inch deep and the same 
distance apart, allow them two months or 
more for rooting in a cool dark place and 
then bring them into a warm, well-lighted 
room. In about three to four weeks they 
should be in full bloom. 

Grape hyacinths are likewise easy to 
grow indoors. Handle them the same way 
as the crocus. The best variety to grow, 
either indoors or out, is Heavenly Blue. 

Tulips, hyacinths and narcissi are all 
handled in the same way but need more 
time both for rooting and for growing 
afterward. Hyacinths should be kept in a 
cool, dark place for eight to 10 weeks and 
tulips and narcissi 12 weeks or more. 
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INDOOR BULB PLANTING TABLE 
Depth Distance 
to Plant Apart 
Names of Bulbs Inches Inches Time of Bloom Cultural Information 
Callas l 1 in Christmas on Commences growth soon after 
7” pot potting. Needs rich soil and 
fertilizer. 

Crocus 1 l Grow in 6” pans. Keeps in good 
condition for a week. 

Daffodils WA 1% January Keep cool and dark until roots 
are well started. 

Freesias yy l December to Keep cool. After flowering ripen 

April off to force again. 

Hyacinths Y 1% January Start forcing in a cool room. 
Raise the temperature gradu- 
ally to 55 degrees. 

Hyacinths, grape l l January Easily forced. Has small spikes 
covered with flowers. 

Ixias ] l March 18 inches tall with many star- 
like flowers. 

Lilies-of-the-Valley % | January Sand or soil. Give bottom heat. 
Temperature of 80 degrees and 
much humidity. 

Paper whites A l December Grow in 6” pots or pebbles. 
Needs four weeks to flower. 

Oxalis \ 1 January Grow in hanging baskets or pots. 
Bulbs increase rapidly but 
force slowly. 

Tulips Y% 3 January Will not force easily until after 
the first of January. 














Plan for a little 


Home-Grown Fruit 


HETHER it be the influence of war 

gardens or constantly advancing 
prices, many garden makers are turning to 
the cultivation of fruits of various kinds. 
For a long time, experts were reluctant to 
recommend the cultivation of most tree 
fruits in home gardens because of the great 
amount of care required to obtain good 
fruit. Improved methods, however, and 
the increasing number of trained men in 
different localities who can be obtained to 
spray and prune fruit trees is changing this 
condition. 

Then, too, there is the fact that dwarf 
trees are becoming increasingly popular 
and that recent developments have made 
the use of dwarf trees very practical. Al- 
though dwarf trees of the conventional 
type are most likely to be used, not a few 
garden makers are turning to the cultiva- 





in Dover, Mass. This garden is completely 
enclosed by trained apple and pear trees, 
which produce a large amount of fruit as 
well as prove highly ornamental. 

It must be understood, however, that 
the training of trees in the manner illus- 
trated is not a simple operation and that 
it should not be undertaken without con- 
siderable study of the methods required. 
Nevertheless, the growing of trained fruit 
trees is an absorbing hobby once it has 
been undertaken. 

There are obvious advantages in the use 
of dwarf trees, whatever type may be se- 
lected. Because they are kept low, they are 
readily sprayed and pruned, and the har- 
vesting of the fruit can be done without 
undue effort. These dwarf trees often seem 
less susceptible to the common ailments of 
standard trees, although the ease with 
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A pear tree trained in espalier form. . 


tion of trained trees such as may be found 
on the walls of European gardens. In this 
country, however, it has been found much 
more satisfactory to train trees on wires 
fastened between stout posts in the open 
ground, or at least a few feet from walls, 
rather than on the walls themselves. This 
is because walls have a tendency to absorb 
an undue amount of heat with the result 
that the growing plants suffer. 

The fan-shaped pear tree shown on 
Page 442 and the pear tree grown in espa- 
lier manner as illustrated on this page are 
found in a remarkable garden of trained 
trees on the estate of Mrs. Arthur Adams 


which they may be cared for may be the 
real explanation. It is only fair to say, 
however, that dwarf trees do not, asa rule, 
live as long as standard trees and that be- 
cause of their shallow root systems they 
may suffer more from drought. 

As between dwarf apples and dwarf 
pears, the latter are probably to be recom- 
mended. They produce very handsome 
fruit which, on the whole, seems to be 
better flavored than that grown on stand- 
ard trees. They are also recommended for 
training on wires. Nurserymen offer a va- 
riety of dwarf pears, including Buerre 
Bosc. Dwarfing is not confined to apples 
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and pears. Dwarf apricots, plums and 
peaches are also on the market. 

Undoubtedly, many home owners will 
prefer to grow standard apple and pear 
trees rather than to experiment with dwarf 
kinds. Asa matter of fact, most fruit trees 
can be kept reasonably low headed if they 
are cared for properly from the time they 
are set out. They make a bigger root 
growth than dwarf trees and are less likely 
to be blown over. Moreover, by grafting, 
it is possible to have several different appie 
varieties on a single tree. 

The planting of stone fruits in the 
Autumn is not recommended except in the 
warmer parts of the country. Wherever 
peach trees are set out in the Fall, the soil 
should be hilled up around the trunks at 
planting time to be removed in Spring. 

The soil should be well worked up 
where trees are to go. It should be dry, 
warm and mellow regardless of whether 
the planting is done in the Spring or in the 
Fall. The plants should be set about as 
deep as they stood in the nursery, which 
point is easily determined by looking at 
the trunks. 

It is a mistake to dig holes much deeper 
than is necessary. If the season is a wet 
one, water will stand around the roots and 
probably cause the tree to die. Planting 
should be a little deeper in dry soils than 
in wet soils, but probably more harm is 
done by deep planting than by planting 
which is too shallow. 

The top soil should be kept by itself 
and go into the bottom of the hole around 
the roots. The soil in the excavation 
should be tramped down with the foot but 
that on the surface should be left loose to 
prevent evaporation. It is always best to 
dig the holes just before the trees go into 
them. The application of water before the 
top soil is applied is useful but not always 
necessary. It is just as well to give no fer- 
tilizer at planting time. 

Probably the grape is the most satisfac- 
tory of any fruit in home gardens. It can 
be grown in a variety of ways. It is very 
useful to cover an arbor but it can be 
trained readily over a building or over a 
fence, or on wires in the commercial man- 
ner. Some spraying may be necessary but, 
on the whole, the culture of grapes is very 
easy and the catalogues show many differ- 
ent varieties available. 

Grapes will not thrive well where there 
is too much fog and they like an exposure 
where there is sufficient wind to keep the 
air in motion. Some garden makers seem 
to be dismayed by the intricate instructions 
for pruning grapes which they sometimes 
read, but a very little study of pruning 
methods will show that there is nothing 
very complicated about this work. 

Bush fruits are a necessary part of a com- 
plete home garden. They need not take up 
much room or require a great amount of 
care. Fall planting is desirable for certain 
bush fruits such as currants, gooseberries 
and the red raspberry. In the warmer sec- 
tions, of course, all bush fruits can be set 
in Fall, but not where the climate is cold. 
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NE of the fondest memories of my 

childhood is the many hours I spent 
in front of the fireplace or around the 
kitchen stove popping corn. Yet, that is 
an art which, I am sorry to say, seems to 
be slowly losing ground. For one thing, 
most of us attempt to keep the unpopped 
corn in*homes which are too warm and 
dry. and then are disappointed when the 
corn does not pop. 

For best results it should be kept out- 
side in a shed. When so handled it will be 
ready for use by Christmas and will usu- 
ally remain in good popping condition for 
a year or more. To be ideal, the corn 
should contain about 14 per cent of mois- 
ture. However, in the average modern 
home the content will drop to six or eight 
per cent with a consequent loss in popping 
ability. 

Nevertheless, such difficulties can be 
avoided. The corn can be stored in air- 
tight jars. Likewise, if it has become too 
dry, it can be restored by sealing in such 
a jar and shaking with it thoroughly two 
to five tablespoonfuls of water to every 
two pounds of corn. 

Along this same line, I was very much 
interested, recently, to learn that the Pop- 
corn Processors Association has contrib- 
uted 400 sacks of popcorn to the UNRRA 
for distribution in Italy. It seems that this 
delicacy is almost totally unknown in that 
country. In fact, there is not even a name 
for it in Italian. Consequently, this or- 
ganization has enclosed in each bag a de- 
tailed explanation of the contents and in- 
structions for preparing and eating it, part 
of which continues as follows: 

The food value of popped corn is very high. 
A pound contains about twice as many food 
energy units as a pound of round steak, two 
and one-half times as many as a pound of eggs 
and six times as many units as a pound of milk. 

So, I am glad to see that others have 
been feeling as I do, for I should hate to 
see some future generation of youngsters 
grow up without knowing the joy of pop- 
ping corn on cold Winter evenings. 


HERE are many jokes about cat-tails 
and they always appeal to children. As 
a matter of fact, this plant of highway 
ditches and wet spots is useful as well as 
highly ornamental with its rich sepia 
brown, dense, blunt spikes up to 10 feet 
tall. Long ago the Indians used the leaves 
of this plant to weave matting used in 
making Summer ‘“‘wickey-ups’” — wig- 
wams to you. Now a Chicago scientist an- 
nounces production from cat-tail fiber. 
The curious fluffy, water-resistant down 
can be used as a stuffing for toys, sporting 
goods, upholstery, life preservers and as a 
padding for tanks and airplanes. 
When a new highway is built it is sur- 
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prising how promptly cat-tails are found 
growing in the wet ditches. The wind car- 
ries the small, light, seeds for miles, like 
dandelion or thistle seeds. However, the 
cat-tail is neither weed nor pest. 

Not only did bulrushes shelter Moses 
while his sister arranged for the Pharaoh's 
daughter to befriend the babe but their 
long, tough leaves have been used through 
the ages for weaving matting, chair seats 
and baskets. Until recent years the tall, 
brown spikes also brought joy to every 
boy’s heart by providing torches which 
when soaked in kerosene, burned with 
splendor. From the Nile to Minnesota the 
simple beauty of the cat-tail makes a pleas- 
ant link the world around. 


UNDERSTAND that a new fruit is 

now being tested in the Mid-West, the 
“‘jamberry’’ from Ecuador. The berries are 
produced on a vine somewhat like a to- 
mato. The fruits are red, purple or yellow, 
have thin husks and are about two inches 
in diameter. The juice is reportedly suit- 
able for use as a drink and the fruits may 
also be used for pies, pickles and chili. 

As for culture, not too much is known 
yet, except that the seeds should be planted 
very early in the Spring and the plants set 
out later like tomatoes. However, while 
this new fruit may sound very interesting 
I would not recommend that anyone get 
too excited about it until the seed is offered 
for sale somewhere. 


HOSE of us who were acquainted with 

August Koch, formerly head of the 
Garfield and Lincoln Park Conservatories 
in Chicago, are grieved to learn of his 
death on September 23. It was only a few 
years ago that I drove for a long time with 
Mr. Koch through the vast Chicago Park 
District and was amazed at the extent of 
the agencies under his direction. Born in 
Alsace-Lorraine, Mr. Koch came to this 
country in 1898 to join the staff of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden in St. Louis, 
from which city he went to Chicago. He 
was much interested in the hybridization 
of plants and developed the August Koch 
tropical water lily. Mr. Koch received 
many horticultural honors, among them 
the George Robert White Medal of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and 
the Johnny Appleseed award of the Men’s 
Garden Clubs of America. 


EFERENCE to the Johnny Appleseed 
award just made reminds me that this 
year's awards have just been announced, 
having been voted at the annual meeting 
of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America in 
Asheville, N. C. Two Johnny Appleseed 
awards were made for 1946, one to Lam- 
bertus C. Bobbink of Rutherford, N. J., 
for his work with roses and for his azalea 
introductions, and one to Paul Young of 
Cleveland for the outstanding work he has 
done in the development of both school 
gardens and children’s gardens. 





CAN YOU NAME THESE FLOWERS? 





This is not a contest but we will acknowledge in some pleasant way the first 
correct answer from each state to the above question. The answers should 
be addressed to Feature Editor, Horticulture, Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
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Dr. McFarland’s opinion of 


Various Ground Covers 


HAT it is desirable to have the ground 

covered and working I need not here 
discuss. Neither need I go into detail 
about what makes up the agreeable sward 
we painfully mow and greatly enjoy. Yet, 
other than that, we do not think much 
about ground covers. 

Any garden lover can take care of his 
own ground cover needs if he recognizes 
them. One may begin by touching upon 
what I would call the low-growing ground 
covers, in which the grasses are chief de- 
spite the fact that they do not remain low 
unless frequently mowed. Then, there 
comes a very well known ground cover for 
half-shady places which will stand a good 
deal of open sun also, the common peri- 
winkle or improperly ‘‘myrtle.’’ However, 
it is entitled to its true name which is 
Vinca minor and grows both rapidly and 
beautifully, forming a mat or mass of de- 
lightful foliage, needing no mowing and 
covering the spots where it grows with 
beauty. There are many variations of this 
plant which need not be more than hinted 
at. 

The Japanese Spurge 


More important, from my standpoint, 
is Pachysandra terminalis, an evergreen 
which has the common name of Japanese 
spurge. If suited properly, it grows freely, 
spreading about a foot in all directions each 
year and never getting higher than 12 
inches. The flowers we need not bother 
with because it is the lovely manageable 
greenery that gives this ground cover its 
value. 

Once settled it needs no further atten- 
tion and by reason of the variation in the 
greens that develop it is never monoton- 
ous. It will crowd out lower growing 
items whether they are good or not but 
it is recommended here primarily as an 
excellent ground cover for light shade. At 
“Breeze Hill’’ I covered a bank which it 
was impossible to seed to grass or success- 
fully plant with Vinca minor. Once a start 
has been made with it one can be liberal, 
for it can be dug up around the edges to 
give friends or to start other plantations. 
Furthermore, it withstands competition. 

Next on the list, particularly for diffi- 
cult spots I recommend the so-called hardy 
ivy, Hedera helix which is easy to have 
with any kind of start. I think, as I write, 
of another slope at ‘Breeze Hill,”’ right 
under my tremendous sycamore, where the 
grass had failed many times. Once a start 
was made with this English ivy in pockets 
of good soil on the sterile hillside the result 
was very satisfactory. Right now this 
slope is lovely because of the varying 
greens of this excellent evergreen. I have 


also found it delightful to walk upon and 
I commend this ground cover to anyone 
who has a shady place. 


Using Lily-of-the-Valley 


Not very far away from this slope there 
is proceeding a plant contest, the outcome 
of which is of interest. Pachysandra, Eng- 
lish ivy and the well-known lily-of-the- 
valley, Convallaria majalis, are intermin- 


‘gled. As the convallaria is slow to start in 


the Spring, it looks at first as if the ivy 
were getting the better of the pachysandra. 
After a little time the lily-of-the-valley 
which goes all the time and goes under- 
ground shows its ability to make head- 
way and in the long run | think both of 
the other plants will give way to it. 

All this I have said about low-growing 
ground covers is intended to suggest to 
each writer that he choose his own, for his 
own place, from his own experience. He 
may do much better than anything I have 
proposed and if he does I should like to be 
told about it. 

Speaking now of taller ground covers 
I mention first the not quite universally 
condemned lonicera, generally conceded to 
be a disastrous weed when not restrained. 
Bellevue Park in which I live has many 
banks of this plant. For the gardener who 
is not willing to fight, even against the 
ruthless honeysuckle, there is only one 
thing to do—remove it. To me, however, 
it is again a question of having something 
which is an agreeable ground cover, fra- 
grant and able to take care of itself. 


The Trailing Roses 


Next I think of the rose. There are va- 
rieties with a R. wichuraiana background 
which, with a little more care, will give 
an admirable and extremely beautiful 
ground cover. The pet variety for this is 
Max Graf, a hybrid between R. rugosa and 
R. wichuraiana which naturally tends to 
bow over toward the ground after it has 
reached a height of two feet. There are 
others of the same type, including a group 
raised by that ingenious hybridizer Walter 
D. Brownell. These I have along a slope 
at “Breeze Hill’’ and have immensely en- 
joyed this year the variety of bloom from 
deep yellow to nearly white. Furthermore, 
there are other roses that will serve as 
ground covers, with training, but here 
again I say that the smart thing is to think 
it through oneself. 

To me a most admirable ground cover 
is Hydrangea arborescens and its several 
forms one of which bears the common 
name of “‘hills of snow.”’ It really does 
have many white flowers that serve ad- 
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mirably to punctuate the pleasant green- 
ery. It should be noted that this is not at 
all like H. paniculata grandiflora, the pee- 
gee hydrangea, which is much taller grow- 
ing and has been much over-planted. How- 
ever, when H. arborescens sterilis flowers 
are through there is a green remainder 
which is not unpleasant. The plant itself 
can be pruned so that it will cover itself 
with short shoots or long shoots and to me 
it is a beautiful and satisfactory plant. I 
have never had the nerve to try out H. 
macrophylla (H. hortensis) as a ‘cover 
plant although it should make one of great 
attractiveness. 

All these are merely suggestions. The 
gardener who wants to make the best of 
whatever ground and situation he has will 
work out his own thoughts but I can say 
he needs ground covers, because too many 
flowering things are tiresome. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Most Fragrant Roses 


RAGRANCE is one of the attributes 

of the rose which is enjoyed by every- 
one. Consequently, the American Rose 
Society has recently conducted a national 
survey to determine which of the popular 
varieties are most fragrant. This survey 
produced a list of 184 strongly scented 
varieties and the following roses were 
noted as possessing the highest degree of 
fragrance. They are arranged according to 
the number of votes cast by hundreds of 
amateur growers in all parts of the United 
States: 

Crimson Glory (velvety crimson) 

Etoile de Hollande (deep, bright red) 

Hector Deane (orange and salmon-pink) 

The Doctor (satiny pink) 

Heart’s Desire (crimson) 

Girona (apricot) 

Mirandy (garnet-red) 

Mme. Jules Bouche (blush white) 

Golden Dawn (yellow) 

Neige Parfum (white) 

Christopher Stone (scarlet) 

Radiance (cameo pink) 

Those who wish to grow sweet-scented 
varieties which can be depended upon to 
flourish will find this list useful. 


A New Rhododendron Book 


‘The Handbook of Rhododendrons,”’ com- 
piled and published by The Arboretum Foun- 
dation, Seattle, Wash. Price $5.00. 

This is a co-operative publication in 
that it represents a compilation with slight 
revision of some of the important articles 
by a number of authorities which have ap- 
peared in the Bulletin of the University of 
Washington Arboretum. Other important 
titles have been added to round out the 
subject matter. 

The information is intended for gar- 
deners in the Pacific Northwest where rho- 
dodendrons are becoming increasingly im- 
portant as garden plants. It is an authori- 
tative aid to gardeners in that section of 
the country for meeting the problems that 
arise in the selection, planting, culture and 
propagation of rhododendrons. 
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Tells How To Keep Corn 


EAR EDITOR — I cannot believe 

that anyone would ruin good corn by 
cooking it 15 or 20 minutes and then 
warm it up with a further cooking of five 
or 10 minutes, as suggested by Anne H. 
Robinson in Horticulture, September 1. 
Corn should not be over five minutes from 
field to kettle and should not receive over 
five minutes cooking at a gentle rolling 
boil. Then plenty of butter, salt and a 
dash of pepper should be added, with no 
conversation to interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of nature’s delicacy. 

As for keeping corn, there is an old 
trick which may be used. Immediately 
after picking, put it, silk down, in a pail 
containing about two inches of cold water. 
Then store it in a cool, dark place and 
there will be very little loss of flavor in a 
week or so. 

—LaVern T. Ryder. 
Rockford, III. 


Squash Seeds Attract Birds 


EAR EDITOR—I am passing along 

what I believe a very helpful hint to 
bird lovers. Each year we plant several 
hills of Summer squash. We use what we 
want and allow the remainder to ripen on 
the vines. Before frost we pick the squashes 
and store them in a warm place. 

During the Winter we split some of the 
squashes and put them on the feeding sta- 
tions. Others we slit open and hang on 
the branches of trees and it is amazing to 
see the birds eat the seeds. 

—Sybil H. Cooke. 
Stow, Mass. 


A Timely Lavender Phlox 
EAR EDITOR—May I write a few 


words in praise of the phlox, Prog- 
ress? For some years I have been purchas- 
ing every new phlox advertised as laven- 
der, blue or purple and all, with the excep- 
tion of Progress, have turned out to be 
some unpleasant tone of magenta even 
when grown in the shade. They all ended 
on the compost heap — a disappointing 
and expensive experience. Progress, how- 
ever, is a true bluish lavender and it has 
the added attraction of being a late 
bloomer. In my garden only B. Comte 
comes into bloom later. 

The soft lavender of Progress harmon- 
izes with all colors, and one can work out 
many charming combinations with it. Here 
I have it planted with aconitum Spark's 
Variety in the background, aster Luteus at 
one side and pale yellow zinnias (Spun 
Gold) at the other. In the foreground are 
dark purple larkspurs and ageratum. 

This Fall I am adding more Progress 
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plants to the garden. I plan to group them 
with the soft pink phlox Lillian, white 
anemones and Aster frikarti. In the fore- 
ground I expect to have the pale pink 
zinnia Pink Frills and ageratum. 


—Henrietta E. Bachman. 
Port Henry, N. Y. 


Praises Butternut Squash 


EAR EDITOR—Having read a great 

deal about Butternut squash in Hor- 
ticulture, I decided to try it last year and 
was delighted with it in every way. As I 
have only a small garden, my previous ex- 
perience with squash was limited to Acorn 
which was never too successful with me. 
The borers always ruined the vines before 
many fruits matured. 

The past two Summers I have grown 
Butternut successfully, and with no borers, 
by dusting the vines with rotenone every 
day or two until early August and from 
then on about every five days. 

Last Fall when a light frost blackened 
the foliage, there were many immature 
fruits, two to four inches long left on the 
vines. I found these make a delicious and 
“‘different’’ vegetable dish. Cooked whole 
in butter or bacon fat with just the water 
that adhered to them from washing and 
covered closely in a heavy saucepan, they 
were tender in about 15 minutes at low 
heat. Since their own flavor is so mild and 
delicate they combine especially well with 
any herb seasoning. 

I do not know how long the mature 
fruits can be stored. Mine were placed in 
a warm, dry basement and kept well until 
mid-January. 

-—Martha Loew. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Remember the Mother Apple 


EAR EDITOR—I read with much 

interest the recent reference to the 
Mother apple. At the first New England 
Fruit Show held in Boston in October, 
1909, the Mother apple was exhibited by 
someone from the central part of Massa- 
chusetts. It was considered of high quality 
and somewhat of the Baldwin type. It is 
referred to in the ‘Apples of New York”’ 
and probably there is a tree of it at the 
experiment station in Geneva, N. Y. 

Certainly some of these old apples were 
far better than some of the modern ones 
that we are expected to grow in order to 
be in the apple market, but the require- 
ments of the modern apple are far differ- 
ent from that of 100 years ago and all we 
want today is good looks and size. Quality 
is the last thing that is required in a fruit 
for the market. 
—Wilfrid Wheeler. 

Falmouth, Mass. 
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In Praise of New Petunia 


EAR EDITOR—With a great deal 

of interest I read in the September 1 
issue of Horticulture the experiences of 
Rita E. Redding with the new Colossal 
Shades of Rose petunias. That report is di- 
rectly opposite to my experience with 
them. We have enjoyed these petunias in 
our garden this Summer. We feel them the 
finest petunias we have ever grown and be- 
lieve we have grown every new double 
petunia offered to the trade in the last 15 
years. 

First, the germination was the best we 
have ever had in double petunias, 80 per 
cent or better. The seedlings were more 
vigorous than any we have grown and 
when the plants came into flower we had 
many beautiful colors from light pinks to 
deep rosy mauve. 

Also, there was not a single-flowering 
plant among them. Usually we have had 
a certain percentage of ‘‘doubles’’ that 
would bear single flowers. Likewise, the 
flowers were up to four and one-half 
inches in size. September 14 the plants 
were still in full bloom, after starting in 
early June. We cannot recommend these 
new petunias too highly. In fact, we ex- 
hibited flowers at two shows and won top 
honors with both in competition with 
other doubles. 

—Harold Thomforde. 
Crookston, Minn. 





Also Finds Rue Poisonous 


EAR EDITOR—In connection with 

Nancy Allen's experience in Septem- 
ber 1 issue of Horticulture I should like to 
say that in Johnson’s 1633 edition of 
John Gerard's Herball there is the only 
reference to rue poisoning I know. Under 
‘Ruta sylvestris’ I found: 

. the whole plant is of such acrimonie, 
that Clusius saith he hath oftener than once 
observed it to pierce through three pair of 
gloves to the hand of the gatherer; and if any- 
one rub his face with his hand that hath newly 
gathered it, forthwith it will mightily inflame 
it. He tells a historie of a Dutch Student... 
that went with him a simpling, who putting 
some of it between his hat and his head to 
keep him the cooler, had by that means all his 
face presently inflamed and blistered whereso- 
ever the sweat ranne down! 

Gerard's description is sadly accurate! 
I have been poisoned in July during very 
hot weather when cutting the seed stalks 
back but at no other time. I have taken 
care, ever since, never to handle rue when 
I am very warm and have never had a re- 
turn of the “‘blister and wheals.’’ They 
were as though long scratches from the 
stalks had blistered ‘“wheresoever the sweat 
ranne down.” 

—Elizabeth R. van Brunt. 


Kitchawan, N. Y. 








Sf ° / ° A Varied and Colorful 
Group for the Garden 
Brocade. Ivory Turk's caps marbled with 
rose. Late June. 4 to 6 feet. 
Ea. $3.00; Doz. $33.00 
Brownii Kiukiang. A rare variant of this 
famous lily. The long white trumpets 
open in late August and September on 
5- to 7-foot stems. Ea. $3.00 
Brenda Watts. A vigorous garden subject 
with many brilliant grenadine-red, out- 
ward-facing blooms. July. 5 feet. 
Ea. $1.50, Doz. $16.50 
Canadense. Our graceful native Meadow 
Lily. Charming for naturalizing. July. 
4to7 ft. Ea. 30c, Doz. 3.25, 100 $26.00 
Edna Kean. A companion plant to Brenda 
Watts. Not quite so tall and the color 
is cherry red. 3!/5 to 4 feet. July. 
Ea. $1.50, Doz. $16.50 


Martagon. Rosy purple Turk's caps in late 
June. 3 to 5 ft. Ea. $1.00, Doz. $11.00 
Maxwill. Similar to L. tigrinum but earlier, 


more delicate and graceful. Late July. 
6 feet. Ea. 75c, Doz. $8.00 
Michiganense. This charming cousin of 
our eastern Meadow Lily is not fre- 
quently offered. The Turk's cap blooms 
are a soft orange-red. July. 5 feet. 
Ea. 50c, Doz. $5.00 
Szovitsianum. Pale straw-yellow bell- 
shaped blooms lightly flecked with vio- 
let and sweetly fragrant. June. 4 to 5 
feet. Ea. $2.25, Doz. $25.00 
Tenuifolium. The vivid scarlet Coral Lily. 
June. 18 inches. 
Ea. 30c, Doz. $3.25, 100 $26.00 
Umbellatum W. N. Craig. This fine, clear, 
unspotted, apricot lily is named in 
honor of the famous specialist. First 
Class Certificate, M. H. S. Late June. 
2!/> feet. Ea. $2.50, Doz. $26.00 
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GARDEN LILIES 


Alan and Esther Macneil 
North Springfield Vermont 


Partial list on request. 
Full catalogue of 150 varieties is 25c. 








Long-stemmed velvety flowers ideal for 
cutting. Excellent, too, for border, window 
box or rock garden. 100 plants make a 50- 


ft. border. 


CUT-FLOWER MIXTURE 
100 plants, $3.75 ppd. 
250 plants, $8.90 ppd. 

Order Today! 
Pansy Booklet FREE 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 3106-M 
Bristol, Pa. 








BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 








—— TIN CANS Replace Ho 


There are several differences between 
tin can flower pots and ordinary clay ones. 
A tin can contains more soil than a tapered 
pot of the same height and top diameter. 
Clay pots are more easily broken. The outside 
color of tin cans may be more easily varied 
than can that of a clay pot, with the darker 
colors absorbing more sun heat. Water does 
not work through the tin to be lost by evap- 


ee oration from the outer _~ an 
wall. This means that there is a uniform  \ ae 











distribution of nutrients in the soil ball 
and the plant roots are not attracted “ 
to the outside to turn downward as ina Pxa3 tas, 
clay pot. (ONS 
A tin pot also requires less watering CAN 
because of its greater soil volume and erate 
this absence of evaporation. ° ae 
The drainage openings ina tin can pot should be 
around the bottom rim and not in the center of the 
bottom, as in a clay pot. C\f placed in the bottom, an 
inch or two of sand must be provided for drainage.) 
No drainage is necessary if openings are at the outside. 
Tin can pots do not permit the growth of algae. 




















Lt is difficult to remove plants 
from straight-sided tin pots unless special prov. 
ision is made. An ordinary food tin can be split 
down one side before filling to permit later easy 
removal of the soil ball intact. Nor will the split 
interfere with growth. The shape of the pot can 
be maintained by leaving the top fraction of an 
inch intact to be severed later. (A) 





If cut all the way to the top, the toprim 
can he held in place with drops of solder 
spotted as in B, by binding with wire, 
cord or tape before painting(C) or bya 
Strip of tin bent firmly over the severed 
portion(D). 


i, 














Lf left unpamted, tin pot usually prove serviceable for 
only a single season. Food tins deteriorate more quickly 
than the /ead-coated ones such as are used for motor 
oi/. However, thorough cleaning and painting inside 
and out with asphalt _— will prolong their period of 
usefulness indefinitely. Other metal paints which are 
available in colors other than black will also prove sate 
and serviceable. 
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Amateur growers are finding 
many advantages in their use. 








Tin salvage drives are history and the practice 
of growing plants in discarded tin cans is being revived 
by gardeners and nurserymen on an increasing scale. 
Added to the present availability of cans for such use, 
there is increased knowledge of how to culture plants in 
impervious containers. However, growing plants success- 
fully in tin containers is not enough. There is need for 
providing for the safe removal of the plants from the 
tins for purposes of planting out or shifting to larger 
cans. By following the instructions given here the 
gardener can make the most of salvaged tin cans as 
plant containers. 








To remove a plant from a tin that has not 
been prepared before potting by splitting, try 
cutting the bottom free with a crank can opener. 
Rest the freed bottom ona stock or tool handle 
and push down on the cylindrical wall. 


Larger food tins can be made 
into easily opened pots by making 
two splits in the side wall from 
top to lower rim 180 degrees 
apart. (A) Closure of the twice- 
severed upper rim can be accomp-: 
lished in the same way as for smaller tins. Then 
two arcs are cut in the bottom, leaving about an 
inch intact on cach side below the vertical cuts 
in the side wall.(B) The result is a sufficiently 
sturdy, well-drained, well-aerated pot which 
can be opened with 
tha soil ball standing on the tin disc 
which was formerly the bottom of the 
tin. 

To convert a paint pail or other tin 
with a friction plug cover into a growing 
pot, start by discarding the cover and 
the handle. Invert the tin and witha 
crank can opener cut the bottom free 
and permit it to drop down inside the 
tin to rest on the rim and serve as the 
new bottom.(A) 


Removal of the plant is accomplished by pushing up on the disc 
as shown above. 
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NORTHERN 
FRENCH GROWN 






MADONNA 


LILIES 


Our impertation of these ex- 
quisite Candidum Lilies which 
are the predominating features 
of many June gardens have 
already arrived from France. 
Planted this fall as individual 
subjects, in clumps, or as is 
frequently done, combined 
with Delphinium or June flow- 
ering Hemerocallis for con- 
trast, they are outstanding in 
their beauty and stateliness. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

FIRST QUALITY BULBS 

Price: 
80c per bulb; $8.00 per dozen 
f.0.b. Madison 
Send for our beautifully Wlustrated 


catalog. The 25c charge may be 
deducted from your first order. 


Tottys 


Box 11, Madison, New Jersey 





























MUELLER’S TULIPS 


Select Oregon grown SUPER TULIPS. Direct 
from our gardens to you. Not to be confused 
with imported bulbs. 


per doz. 
MADAM KRELAGE (Dusty pink) .. .$1.25 
GLACIER (Best white) ............. 3.50 
LA FRANCE (Pure pink) ........... 3.00 
DIDO (Flame orange) ............. 2.00 
KING MAUVE (Clear mauve) ...... 3.00 


FANTASY (Green & rose—extra fine) 1.50 
4 each of above postpaid for $4.00 


Write for booklet 
“Tulips for the Connoisseur” 


MUELLER’S TULIP GARDENS 


Dept. H Beaverton, Oregon 
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The curious habits of 


The White-Footed Mouse 


HEN we think of mice most of us 

think of the little grayish-brown 
animals that inhabit our dwellings. We 
find nothing attractive about these rodents 
and do everything we can do to get rid of 
them. Because of our dislike for house 
mice we are inclined to view all mice as 
loathsome creatures and wrongly so, for 
there are some species that live in our fields 
and woods that are attractive. 

I am thinking particularly of the white- 
footed mouse. Those who are familiar 
with this little animal know how hand- 
some he is. Dressed in a spotless robe of 
grayish fawn, set off by the pure white of 
his underparts, he strikes me as a little 
dandy. He has, too, a natural grace and 
agility of movement that are in keeping 
with his trim form and the keen expres- 
sion in his large black eyes. All in all, I 
doubt if one can find a more delightful 
little animal in our woods and fields. 

The white-footed mouse has, more- 
over, a gentle disposition and is one of the 
most unsuspicious of living things. He 


has long sharp teeth but when captured 
rarely makes use of them. If treated kindly 
he will, after a few days of captivity, be 
as tame and confiding as if he had never 
known any other life. Consequently, he 
makes a delightful pet and exhibits a par- 
ticular fondness for climbing about one’s 
person and hiding in the pockets. 

Anyone not acquainted with the white- 
foot may easily recognize him by the con- 
trasted upper and lower parts, the well- 
haired tail and by the white feet. We 
should not expect to come upon one dur- 
ing the day for he is strictly nocturnal al- 
though occasionally we see him abroad in 
cloudy weather. Neither should we expect 
to find him in the fields or meadows, for 
his home is in the woods, in shrubby pas- 
tures or meadows if fringed by dense 
hedgerows. Occasionally, we may find the 
white-foot in a village but as a rule he 
does not venture far from the woods. 
Evergreens and hardwoods, thickets of 
blueberry bushes and dense hedgerows, 
alike, suit his taste. For this reason he is 





FOUR’'S A CROW-D 


ert 





ee 





Mr. Headstrom’s nature articles have brought other contri- 
butions. For example, the story of the four crows owned by 
Louis Faustini, Jr., a war veteran of South Braintree, Mass. 
Mr. Faustini picked them out of a nest in Hingham, Mass. 
Mrs. Faustini is shown in the accompanying picture as she 
feeds Short-Round, the spokesman of the quartet. The birds 
have been marked with leg bands in case they stray but they 
seem satisfied to spend their time on the house lawn where 
they sit and watch eagerly while the Faustini family digs the 
worms which they are now old enough to eat. 
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often called the wood mouse and some 
also call him deer mouse, probably because 
of his speed or the color of his fur. 

The home of the white-foot is often in 
a half-rotted stump, among hollow roots 
or in the cavity of a venerable beech. He 
may, particularly in Winter, make use of 
the abandoned nest of some bird which 
he deftly caps over with leaves or thistle- 
down and thus provides himself with a 
snug retreat in which to sleep away the 
day. He may not even wait for Winter 
but may take possession of the nest in 
Summer, sometimes not even waiting for 
the rightful owners to depart. Instead, he 
may drive them out by eating the eggs or 
young birds, for the white-foot is omnivo- 
rous and will not pass by a meal of meat 
if one is offered. 

He may also take possession of a 
squirrel’s deserted nest, high among the 
oak boughs. At times, he will even build 
his own nest in a thick tangle of bushes 
anywhere from four to 10 feet above the 
ground. A favorite location seems to be 
in a gently inclined vine, such as wild 
grape, which affords a natural and easy 
highway to his home. He starts his nest 
with a platform of loose twigs laid cross- 
wise for a foundation, although sometimes 
he makes use of an old bird’s nest, very 
often a catbird’s for a foundation. When 
finished his nest is slightly globular and is 
composed of dried leaves, grasses, moss 
and fibrous barks of various kinds com- 
pactly put together and attractive. 

Usually there is only one pair to a nest 
but sometimes several mice will occupy the 
same one. Should the nest be disturbed, 
they run down the branches to the ground, 
although if the nest is only slightly dis- 
turbed they may remain in the branches, 
peer about and gently sniff the air, 

The white-foot has quite a varied diet. 
His chief food appears to be the nutlets, 
berries and seeds which are abundant in 
any woods but in Summer he will also eat 
large quantities of insects, such as ground 
beetles and caterpillars. Centipedes and 
snails are also included in his menu as well 
as an occasional small bird and even other 
small mammals but his preference is for 
berries and nutlets and one may often find 
his small cheek pouches crammed with the 
seeds of blueberries, raspberries, shadber- 
ries and various species of viburnum. 
Sometimes he eats the seeds of timothy 
and other grasses but seldom makes any 
serious inroads on crops and is not the 
economic problem the meadow mouse is. 

As Autumn approaches the white-foot 
begins to store up all sorts of edibles. 
Beechnuts seem to be his favorite nuts. 
These he stores up in large quantities, as 
many as a peck having been discovered in 
his home. He also seems to be fond of bass- 
wood seeds and stores them up in large 
quantities. The bright red berries of black 
alder, silhouetted against the bleak No- 
vember sky, tempt him and he runs up the 
twigs at night to gather them in. Fall is 
certainly a busy season for the white-foot 
for, since he is active all Winter, he must 
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Dutch Hyacinths 





fut Cle tid lilt FROM ABROAD | 





New and lovelier things for your garden, 
including ROSES, SHRUBS 


For you, who appreciate the beauty and distinction which rare 
imported bulbs and plants give to the garden, the offerings in 
Wayside’s new autumn catalog exceed anything you have yet seen. 
Page after page reveals new and choicer varieties—all in their 
true-life colors. Many are rare or exclusive with Wayside. 


The flowering bulbs section, for example, shows the largest selection | 
of Holland-grown bulbs ever offered in this country. Then there 
are new amaryllis, rare lilies and eremurus to mention but a few 

of the other bulbs, new giant poppies, new French lilacs and 
newest roses including the advance offering 
of Butterscotch and Edith Willkie, two of the 
loveliest cut flower roses in America. Both 
are famous Hill creations and are exclusive 
with Wayside. 

Consult our Autumn Catalog! 


Send for America’s finest autumn catalog today. 
To be sure of your copy, it is necessary that 
you enclose 50¢ with your request, coins or 
stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 


Wasyside A 


K-29 Mentor Ave. 

















have an ample food supply to see him 
through. 

However, even though his retreat may 
be stored with nuts and seeds, he still for- 
ages for food when the snow is on the 
ground. He has no fear of cold. On the 
most bitter nights of Winter, when count- 
less stars form a canopy over the tree tops 
and biting winds howl through the stiff 
branches that creak and groan and with 
snow piled high over the tangled brush he 
is abroad, skipping along the snow from 
tree to tree. Only during stormy weather 
will a white-foot remain in its snug re- 
treat. 

Yet, life is not all one merry scamper- 
ing by night and restful sleep by day. 
There are many enemies—every owl, red 
fox and weasel is constantly on the alert 
for a nice fat mouse. 

The white-foot is a tremendous eater 
and even though he lays in a goodly sup- 
ply of food, frequently as Winter begins 
to wane his supplies are fairly well ex- 
hausted. So, too, are the seeds and berries 
which have remained on shrub and tree, 
for others, besides him, have dined upon 
them. It is no wonder then that as Spring 
approaches we often find him thin and 
shabby but once insects and berries begin 
to appear he quickly puts on weight and 
once again becomes the round-bodied 
handsome little creature that he usually is. 

When the snow begins to melt under 
the warm rays of the early Spring sun the 
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WRITE FOR FREE LAWN CARE BOOKLET 


ASGROW SEEDS 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
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New Hardy Easter Lily 





THE ESTATE LILY 


True Easter Lily foliage and flowers but abso- 
lutely hardy and easy to grow in your garden. 
Pure white, fragrant flowers. This new lily is 
rare and ordinarily expensive but we offer you 
an opportunity to acquire small bulbs, of flower- 
ing size for garden or naturalizing at surpris- 
ingly low cost. These bulbs will produce one or 
two flowers or more the first year and will soon 
develop into jumbo bulbs giving you six to eight 
magnificent blooms. 


Flowering-size Bulbs: 12 for $1.65; 50 for $6.25; 
100 for $11.50; 1000 for $105.00. 


Giant Jumbo Bulbs: $1.15 each; $12.00 per doz. 
LILIUM SPECIOSUM — Rubrum and Album 


Lilium speciosum rubrum: Large-flowering bulbs, 90c each; $10.00 per doz.: 
Mammoth bulbs, $1.10 each; $12.50 per doz.: Jumbo bulbs (limited) $1.50 each; 


$16.75 per doz. 


Lilium speciosum album: Large-flowering bulbs, $1.10 each; $12.50 per doz.: 
Mammoth bulbs, $1.35 each; $15.00 per doz. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN INC. 


612 Madison Avenue 





New York 22, N. Y. 

















"Garden Gems’”’ 


Our Complete Catalog will 
show you the way to a more 
beautiful garden. Illustrated 
and described are New and 
Old Roses, Azaleas, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Evergreen and De- 
ciduous Shrubs, Vines and all 
the best Perennial Flowers. 
Free East of Miss.; 25 cts. 
elsewhere. 
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Nurserymen 
/? Paterson Ave., E. Ruthertord, N. }. 








KING ALFRED. 


31705 
EXHIBITION FLOWERS 
PER BULB 


A customer writes: “When | 
read in your catalog your claim 
JUMB of 3 to 5 flowers per bulb, | did 
1} KING ALFREDS not think it was possible, so | 
decided to see for myself. Sure 
12 for$3-00 enough, it happened. From 24 
postpaip ~~ bulbs! had 86 perfectly beau- 
tiful flowers!“ 
Note—ALL HALLAWELL BULBS ARE OVERSIZE 
FOR MORE AND BETTER FLOWERS. 


Send for Color Catalog of choice seeds, 
tulips, lilies and other California bulbs. 


’ 
nallawells Lalaflormia 
FLOWER SEED SPECIALISTS 40 YEARS 
256-D Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HOLLAND BULBS 
ARE HERE 


& 

ORDER YOURS NOW 
* 
FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 
DEPT. 48 








.—Flowerfield, Long Island, N: Y.— 











WRITE NOW 
for your copy. 
At each succes- 
sive season you 
will receive an 


NEWEST INTRODUCTIONS 
and BEST OLD VARIETIES 
illustrated in color in the 
SECOND CATALOG of our series 


illustrated list 
SEEDS. hat come with the 
SUMMER Stab 013- 
Flowering Bulbs 

e 
“au Bulbs Chase 

* 
Cultural Pamphlets D _ 


101H EAST BROADWAY, EUGENE, OREGON 
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white-foot seeks his mate and three weeks 
after mating the tiny naked young are 
born in a warm nest of leaves and shredded 
bark. The young grow rapidly and when 
three weeks old are dressed in a handsome 
gray coat which contrasts sharply with the 
white underparts. Sometimes the mother 
may be disturbed when nursing her young 
and on such occasions she will flee with her 
entire litter clinging tenaciously to her 
teats. However, she is usually able to 
escape, for she is acquainted with every 
hole and cranny in her neighborhood and 
in one of these she seeks refuge. The 
white-foot is one of our most abundant 
mammals and well might it be, for there 
are four or five litters a year and the young 
breed when but two months old. 
—Richard Headstrom. 

Boston, Mass. 


Growing Perennials Indoors 


ERENNIALS may be flowered indoors 

in Winter, one of the easiest of these 
being the astilbe. Some time in November 
the root clumps should be potted up and 
kept in a cool room until growth com- 
mences some time in January. Then they 
should be brought into a warm sunny 
room. At no time should the soil be al- 
lowed to become dry. However, the cul- 
ture is not too difficult and the large foam- 
like heads of bloom above the graceful 
fern-like foliage are worth the trouble. 


Hemerocallis Society Formed 


ULY 13 and 14 a group of hemerocallis 
enthusiasts met in Shenandoah, Iowa. 
The outcome is the Midwest Hemerocallis 
Society. The list of officers recently an- 
nounced is as follows: President, Merritt 
Whitten, Nebraska City, Neb.; vice-presi- 
dent, Jesse Shambaugh, Clarinda, Iowa; 
secretary, Daisy Ferrick, Topeka, Kan.; 
treasurer, Frederick Fischer, Shenandoah, 
Iowa; round robin secretary, Marie Ander- 
son, Gowrie, Iowa; secretary of publicity, 
Olga Rolf Tiemann, Westboro, Mo. 
Membership is not restricted to the 
Midwest. Anyone interested in hemerocal- 
lis may join. The aim of the society is to 
learn all about hemerocallis everywhere. 
For information about membership write 
to the secretary at 416 Arter Street, To- 
peka, Kan. A gift collection of flower 
seeds, including hemerocallis, will be given 
to members who enroll early. 


Jacksonville Judging School 


HE Federated Circles of the Garden 

Club of Jacksonville, Fla., will open 
the Winter season with their Fifth Judg- 
ing School, October 9 to 11 at 311 West 
Duval Street. The speakers will be Mrs. 
Cochrane Cole of New York and Hubert 
B. Owens of the Department of Landscape 
Architecture at the University of Georgia. 
Anyone desiring further information may 
write to Mrs. Dorothy Horsfall at 1024 
Holmesdale Road. Anyone may attend. 
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Making Insects a Hobby 


N entomologist recently suggested a 
new type of fun — for gardeners — 
studying insects with fascinating habits in 
one’s own back yard. Among these the 
leaf roller, the tailor of the insect world, 
is one. It may be found on oak and nut 
trees where it rolls itself in a leaf and sews 
itself in with its own thread. Like a small 
caterpillar in appearance, it makes the leaf 
serve as both house and restaurant but, 
eventually, it eats itself out of both house 
and home and starts on another leaf. 

The bagworm or case-maker, on the 
other hand, is commonly found on arbor- 
vitz, various pines, sycamore, cherry, lo- 
cust and juniper trees. It makes a bag or 
case out of several twigs and leaves, sewing 
them together with silken threads. Then 
it climbs inside and feeds. When it moves 
to a new feeding ground it takes its bag 
with it. Then, in late Summer the worm 
becomes a full grown caterpillar and at- 
taches its cocoon firmly to a branch. 

The European hornet manufactured 
paper long before man. It feeds on the 
bark of the birch, rhododendron, box- 
wood and magnolia. It is extremely vora- 
cious, eating day and night, contrary to 





Bagworms on a twig. 


most insect habits. In fact, the hornet may 
girdle a branch three inches in diameter, 
chewing a straight line around the limb. 
Not only does it eat the bark but it makes 
paper of the residue, using that to build 
its nest. 

The twig pruner actually prunes trees. 
It appears in August on oak, walnut, 
hickory, pecan and beech trees. It eats 
through two- to eight-foot long twigs, 
cutting them as cleanly as if they had been 
severed by a knife and greatly weakening 
the trees. 

Still another is the praying mantis, so- 
called because its stance resembles an atti- 
tude of prayer. However, it is very tame 
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10 HOLLAND-GROWN TULIPS 
YOU'LL BE PROUD TO GROW! 


25 BULBS ONLY $1.75 


Here's your opportunity to have a dazzling display of all the 
radiantly rich Tulip colors for your spring garden — at SUB- 
STANTIAL SAVINGS! Big, brilliant, perfeectly-formed blooms! 
sick-looking 
plumpness 
FLOWER in a blaze of beauty. ALL HOLLAND-CROWN! 
DARWIN, lovely, long- 
stemmed blooms 
BREEDER, exquisite, oval- 
shaped flowers 
COTTAGE, a 
large blossom 


MAYFLOWERING, ideal 
TRIUMPH, new, long- 


Order today for Fall planting! 
parade of glorious blooms all through the Tulip Season. 


EACH MIXTURE SEPARATELY (25 bulbs) —-ONLY $1.75 
ANY 2 MIXTURES — ONLY $3.25 
100 BULBS (any 4 of the Above Mixtures) — ONLY $5.95 





bulbs! Each HAND PICKED BY AN 
and quality — GUARANTEED TO 


OO 6. SINGLE EARLY, large 
graceful flowers 

O 7. DOUBLE EARLY, Auge, 
double blossoms 

0 8. PARROT, brightly 
marked and feathered 

fi ee MENDEL, — favored 
for beddi 

O10. REMBRANOT, * striped, 


feathered Darwins 


Plant several Mixtures for a 








ORDERS PREPAID 
within 400 miles of N. YC. 











ESTABLISHED 
158 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
America’s Largest Florist 
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THE FRIENDLY 
EVERGREENS 


in Color 











Answers every question regarding Evergreens 
(Conifers). 8% x 11 inches. 240 Pages con- 
tain more than 500 illustrations, 82 in full 
color. Illustrates 170 varieties. More than 50 
chapters, descriptions, uses, diseases. Most 
complete reference book on this subject ever 
published. Written by experts with a back- 
ground of 90 years’ experience with Ever- 
greens. Ideal for gardeners, park and cemetery 
officials and home owners. 


Price $6.00 
Postpaid anywhere in the United States. 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Mass. Avenue’ Boston 15, Mass. 














YOUR FREE 
COPY OF 
OUR NEW 
FALL CATA 
LOG in glowing full color is 
ready! Hundreds of attractive 
offers. Send for it today! 


1889 








Your Garden’s Climbing Glory 
For trellises, arbors, pergolas 


TRI-COLOR COLLECTION 
JACKMANI. Violet-purple 


HENRYI. Large; white 
MME. E. ANDRE. Red 


3 Plants (1 of each) for $2.50 
Prepaid East of Mississippi 
Write for our Clematis Booklet — 
It's FREE! 


| JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 





Box H, Fairport, N. Y. 
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and is extremely useful because it preys on 
harmful insects. It is roughly four inches 
long, greenish, has a wing-spread of six 
inches and is the only insect that can turn 
its head half way around from its body. 


—S. W. Bromley. 
Stamford, Conn. 


The Little-Known May Haw 


NTIL I tasted the haws this past 

April while on a lecture trip in Ar- 
kansas, I did not know that our native 
hawthorns include one that ripens its fruit 
as early as the strawberries. I think many 
others must be equally uninformed about 
it or, surely, efforts would have been made 
before this to develop from it a Spring 
fruit. According to Bailey's ‘“‘Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture,’’ the range of Crategus 
xstivalis is from Florida to Arkansas and 
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Texas. Furthermore, most plants can be 
grown much farther north than their wild 
range, if given the proper care. The 
chances are that by selection and hybridi- 
zation varieties could be developed from 
this February-flowering, early fruiting 
hawthorn that would be of considerable 
value to gardeners. 

Although this haw ripened its fruit in 
April this year, May is its usual season, 
whence the name “‘May haw.”’ The fruits 
are from a half to three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter and are reddish in color. They 
are juicy, instead of having the mealy tex- 
ture of our common red haws. The flavor 
is that of a moderately tart apple. They 
are highly esteemed for jelly and preserves. 
In fact, May haw jelly is locally considered 
superior, so I was told, to guava jelly. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 
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ll CHOOSE YOUR FALL PLANTINGS 


At Our Modern Nursery and Sales Grounds 
Conveniently located just beyond FRAMINGHAM CENTRE 
on WORCESTER TURNPIKE (on left going toward Worcester) 
A fine selection of 
EVERGREENS - FLOWERING PLANTS AND SHRUBS 

FLOWERING TREES 

COMPLETE SUPPLY OF FERTILIZERS, LOAM 

AND ALL LANDSCAPE MATERIALS 

Telephone Framingham 5502 


Open Daily Except Sundays 9:00 a.m. through 6:00 p.m. 
SUNDAYS: 11:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 


fo LANDSCAPE SERVICE CO. 


OF FRAMINGHAM 





Excellent Design and Planting Service 
Frank A. Nanatovicn, Superintendent 
Telephone FRAMINGHAM 5061 


Homer K. Doncr, Landscape Designer 
129 CONCORD STREET 


do 
ERE SERCH EG Sere See Si ETc 
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Eastern Tree & Landscape Corp. 


280 Bridge Street 
Dedham, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 

Just a note to commend you on the excellent work recently completed 
in the repair of my Oak trees and the transplanting of the two large 
Hemlocks. Your men were most courteous. Your foreman was most 
helpful in advising me about the improvement of my garden. The 
charges were substantially lower than either my husband or I antici- 
pated. What a pleasure to have a conscientious and reliable company 
taking care of our grounds! 

Yours with another thank you, 


“A SATISFIED CLIENT” 











TAXUS.. 


Magnificent specimens of vari- 
eties media hicksii and hatfieldi. 
These are offered either in place or 
delivered and planted. 


Many plants are priced at clear- 


DESIGN - CONSTRUCTION 
A Complete and Distinctive 
oe Senice, 


executed by ance rates for this season 
an experienced organization EDWARD HALLORAN, Inc. 
R | } H A R D Arborists 


95 Dedham Street 


Newton Highlands Massachusetts 
Telephone LASell 1502 


HAUGLAND 


23 GREATON ROAD, BOSTON 32 











LANDSCAPE, Inc. 


Horticultural Technicians 


103 Cornell Street Boston 31, Mass. 
Tel: PARkway 4138-M 


THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 
We do not issue a catalog. 


26 Church Street, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Wellesley 1993 
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Plants for Shady Windows 


ANY times people complain because 

they have no sunny windows and 
say they cannot have satisfactory house 
plants. That is wrong, for some of our 
prettiest kinds grow naturally in shady 
places. Not all have gorgeous blooms but 
beautiful foliage and symmetry of growth 
can be as attractive as any bloom. 

Most plants which grow in shady places 
thrive best in moist air. For that reason 
the kitchen with its steam is ideal for 
plants. In rooms which are hot and dry 
try filling colored glasses or bottles with 
water and placing them among the plants. 
You might also try sprays of wandering 
Jew, philodendron or other plants in these 
containers. Filled or empty, they add both 
moisture and color to the window. 

Saintpaulias or African violets are very 
popular today and, justly so, because of 
their velvet-like leaves and many blooms. 
Numerous varieties are now on sale. The 
various shades of blue and purple offer 
colors seldom found in Winter windows. 
Then, there are Pink Beauty, White Lady 
and some with variegated foliage. They 
need only a few hours of morning or 
late afternoon sun to do their best. They 
like plenty of moisture but not on the 
leaves or crowns where it may cause rot. 
It is usually best to place the water in a 
deep saucer, always using it warm. A pot 
set inside a jardiniere seems to be ideal 
but the pot should not continually stand in 
water. 

The plants flower best when root- 
bound. Likewise, they need only a small 
container for they have few roots. They 
resent changes from window to window 
and do not like turning of the pots. The 
plants are shapely anyway. A good tonic 
to use every other week is one-fourth tea- 
spoon baking power in one quart of water. 

What is prettier than a vine-encircled 
window? A pot of philodendron in each 
corner of the windowsill will soon frame 
your most sunless window. Use a trellis 
if you like but the vine is much easier to 
handle and just as attractive pinned to the 
window curtain. 

There is also a wide choice of ivies with 
both green and variegated foliage. They 
can be trained upward or left to trail grace- 
fully down from a bracket or shelf. Heart- 
leaf ivy with its thick leaves grows rather 
slowly but makes a graceful trailing vine. 
The maple leaf ivy is faster growing and 
easy to train upward. Ivies like a stiff 
potting soil, a large container, and little 
sunshine. 

What is more beautiful than a rex be- 
gonia? Hot sun would mean death to it 
but one good specimen alone will trans- 
form a north window. Most flowering be- 
gonias, likewise, prefer a window with 
only a little direct sunshine. Among the 
begonias there are hundreds from which to 
choose, many with very attractive foliage. 

Coleus offers a wide variety of color 
and is easy and quick to grow. 


Wayne, N. Y. —Ada B. Turner. 


HORTICULTURE 
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How To Root Potted Bulbs 


HE Bulletin of The Ohio Florists’ 

Association states that newly potted 
bulbs placed outdoors to root for forcing 
should be in a well drained place because 
the root systems will not develop properly 
under wet conditions. Generally, the soil 
should be excavated to a depth of 12 to 
15 inches. Covering with a one- or two- 
inch layer of sand breaks the contact be- 
tween the soil in the pots or flats and the 
soil cover which is placed on top to a 
depth of four to six inches. 

Before covering, the pots or flats should 
be watered thoroughly. Mulching the area 
with a foot of straw, leaves or shavings is 
necessary to keep the temperature as uni- 
formly cool as possible. The variations in 
temperature, inconvenience during ex- 
tremely cold weather, mud in mild 
weather, and the difficulty of proper label- 
ing are disadvantages of outside beds but, 
because no special equipment is needed, 
they are used widely. 


A Useful Bush-Clover 


ERNE E. DAVISON has reported in 
Better Crops With Plant Food that 
Lespedeza bicolor has earned a place in 
the management of land in the Southeast. 
The seeds are eaten readily by bob-whites, 
the bark and leaves are eaten extensively 
by rabbits and the flowers are attractive to 
honey bees. It is also a dependable plant 
which will live many years without re- 
planting. At least one plot in the South is 
more than 50 years old. It withstands 
burning, disking, cutting or rabbit use in 
Winter and it will control erosion. 
Lespedeza bicolor is a shrub that grows 
five to 10 feet high. Like the other lespe- 
dezas, it is a legume. This and other simi- 
lar shrub lespedezas were introduced from 
Asia as ornamentals under names such as 
Oriental lespedeza and flowering desmo- 
dium. Several have more showy flowers 
but grow less seed than L. bicolor. 


DDT and Carrot Yellows 


CCORDING to a report from the Wis- 
consin experiment station, spraying 
or dusting carrots with DDT may greatly 
improve both the yield and quality of the 
crop where yellows disease is a serious 
problem, 1945 findings indicate. 
For an insecticide to control a plant dis- 
ease is unusual. The reason it appears to 
work in this case is that carrot yellows, a 
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virus disease, is spread by the six-spotted 
leafhopper and DDT kills a high propor- 
tion of these insects. The insecticides 
which have been used in the past were not 
sufficiently effective against this leafhopper 
to obtain a satisfactory degree of control 
of the yellows disease. 


Apple Trees Under Mulch 


EW HAMPSHIRE experimenters are 

having outstanding success with hay 
mulches around apple trees at the rate of 
500 pounds per tree. This has increased 
yields by one and three-quarters pounds of 
apples for each pound of hay over normal 
fertilization. Trees mulched with sawdust 
and receiving no fertilizer show severe 
symptoms of nitrogen starvation. Boards 
are placed under most of the mulched trees 
to provide mouse poisoning shelters. 


Dusters for Home Use 


GOOD duster for the average home 
garden is an all-metal, plunger type 
of hand duster of one-quart, or preferably. 
two-quart capacity. Dr. W. E. Blauvelt 
stated in a recent issue of the American 
Rose Magazine that the large air pump and 
dust chamber give efficient, economical 
distribution of the dust without clogging. 
With the extension tube and curved “‘un- 
derleaf’’ nozzle, the undersurface of the 
foliage can be dusted without the operator 
stooping over. Most small dusters do not 
allow dusting the undersurface of the foli- 
age and many are unsatisfactory in other 
respects. 

To prevent clogging and waste, the dust 
chamber should never be more than half 
full. Dusting is done when the air is quiet 
and preferably when the plants are wet 
with dew. The dust is directed upward 
through the foliage and applied in a light, 
even coating to all surfaces. Dusts, other 
than nicotine, may be left in the duster 
between applications. 





Sweet Pickles Save Sugar 


OUSEWIVES confronted with a 

continued sugar shortage may find 
some comfort in the announcement by 
Dr. Carl S. Pederson, food bacteriologist 
at the State Experiment Station in Geneva, 
N. Y., that the solution used for making 
sweet pickles can be used over again with 
complete satisfaction. This solution is a 
combination of vinegar, salt, spices and 
often as much as 30 per cent sugar, de- 
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pending upon the type of pickle desired. 

The pickling of cucumbers and other vege- 
tables for the making of sweet pickles involves 
three distinct steps. First, the cucumbers are 
soaked in a brine made by adding 12 to 14 
ounces of salt to one gallon of water. This 
operation generally takes about 24 hours to 
two weeks for homemade pickles, while com- 
mercially it may continue for several months. 
After the cucumbers are removed from the 
brine they are freshened in water. The third 
step is packing the cucumbers in a pickling 
solution of vinegar, salt, spices and sugar in 
which they remain until consumed. 

In using pickling solutions over again, only 
about half of the sugar remains in the old 
sirup, the first batch of pickles having taken 
up the other half. Therefore, the second lot 
will be only about half as sweet as the first 
unless sugar is added. A good practice is to 
make up about a third of the amount of pickles 
wanted, say 10 jars if the total is to be 30. 
The remainder of the pickles can then be 
packed in a solution having the same amount 
of vinegar, salt, and spices, but much less 
sugar. As the sweet pickles are consumed un- 
sweetened pickles can be placed in the leftover 
solution and allowed to stand for a few days. 
Here they will absorb much of the sugar left 
in the original solution. 


Killing Weeds in Lawns 


PLANT pathologist of the New 

Hampshire experiment station made 
the statement that a low concentration of 
ammonium sulfamate (three ounces in 
100 gallons of water) gives excellent con- 
trol of weeds in pastures and lawns and 
that it acts more quickly than 2,4-D. Am- 
monium sulfamate (ammate) also gives 
effective control of poison ivy and brush 
along stone walls. 


Transplanting the Bearberry 


ARCEL LE PINIEC stated in the 

Bulletin of the American Rock Gar- 
den Society that it is almost useless to at- 
tempt transplanting pieces of bearberry 
from the wild. A surer way to succeed is 
by means of cuttings. These may be taken 
at any time of the year. The writer's best 
results have been obtained with short (two 
to four-inch) lateral shoots found at the 
end of the trailing branches, provided they 
are broken off and not cut. Pulling with 
a downward motion is the easiest manner 
to separate the short twigs from the main 
branch. 

I have repeated the experiment over a 
number of years stated Mr. Le Piniec using 
both cut and broken off shoots. The best 
results (often 100 per cent) have been 
obtained with the latter method, and with 
cuttings inserted in sand in early October 
and allowed to-remain until May. Mix- 
tures of sand and peat did not prove satis- 
factory, nor did the use of hormones or 
other root-stimulating agents prove to be 
of any advantage. No loss will occur in 
transplanting if the cuttings are kept 
potted in poor sandy soil three to five 
weeks. The bearberry seems to prefer an 
acid soil, although it is found in nature 
also on neutral and even slightly alkaline 
soils. 


























Lilacs planted this fall will make 
Spring-Time Lilac-Time for the rest 
of your life. And what’s more—they 
will be a heritage for your children, 
for these beloved flowers are cher- 


ished as old friends. 


The new French Hybrid Lilacs are 
the life work of the hybridizer, 
Victor Lemoine. Their superb 
colors and giant trusses of profuse 
bloom, which come at an early age, 
are spectacular. Hardiness, vigor, 
and disease resistance place them in 
the front rank of all shrubs. 


Write for our Lilac Catalog 
































PLANT PEONIES NOW 


for Spring Flowers 





SPECIAL OFFER “E” 


Claire Dubois. Large; satiny pink. $1 ea. 
Edward Teas. Large; tall; rose-red. $2.50 ea. 
Edulis Superba. Early; bright rose-pink. $1 ea. 
Festiva Maxima. White, flecked crimson. $1 ea. 
James Kelway. Pale pink fading white. $1 ea. 
Walter Faxon. Vivid yy strong stems. $1.50 ea. 
Strong 3 to 5-eye roots 
6 Plants for $7.00 ppd. 


Write for folder—it’s Free! 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS wair33,? wo. 














Smproved 


HYBRID 


REGAL 
LILY 


(x centifolium) 


A super giant trumpet va 
riety flowering about two 
weeks later than the Regal 
Lily, on stronger plant. The 






beautiful blooms flower ~ 
in a more pyramidal form 3 BULBS 


than L. Regale. 


for $1.50 


Send for New Bulb Catalog listing 


TULIPS + DAFFODILS 
~ IRIS ¢ LILIES 


12 for 
$5.00 


Vegetable & Flower Seeds POSTPAID 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS « Box IIIS H+ Sacramento, Calif. 





GARDEN PLANNING AND 
BUILDING 


by ORTLOFF 
and RAYMORE 


For the home owner 
who needs help in 
laying out his lawn, 
or to design large 
or small gardens at- 
tractively this book 
with plans will be 
of practical value. 


Also ten pages of 
working drawings of 
typical paths, steps, 
gates, fences and 
trellises with con- 
struction data. 





300 Massachusetts Avenue 





TWO TIMELY GARDEN BOOKS 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


by Alex Cumming 


dy | 
‘ Haran eno 





$2.50 


In this enlarged 
edition the author, 
who is an outstand- 
ing authority on this 
flower, describes the 
cultural methods of 
the modern hardy 
‘mum’ so thoroughly 
and simply that 
even the most inex- 
perienced amateur 
should be able to 
succeed with it. 
Brilliantly written, 
packed full of gar- 
dening information, 
this book will open 
new worlds of hardy 
chrysanthemum 
beauty to all who 
read it. 


Postpaid in U. S. 


Profusely 
illustrated. 
$2.75 
Postpaid in U. S. 
HORTICULTURE 


Boston 15, Mass. 
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For Summer-Long Bloom 


ERENNIALS are generally supposed 

to bloom once a season. Hence, one 
that is a continuous bloomer is unusual. 
Such a plant is Heliopsis scabra incompara- 
bilis. In June its golden yellow daisies, 
slightly double, make excellent cutting 
material, frequently with 18-inch stems 
and are long lasting in water. They are 
about two inches across and not too large 
for decorative purposes. After the first 
rush of a month’s flowering is over give 
an application of chemical fertilizer and 
some water. The plants will bloom again 
fully as fine as the first performance. This 
can be repeated during August with gen- 
erous results until October. The plants are 
amenable to division in early Spring. 

There is also a small edition of Achillea 
filipendulina, about 12 inches high, to 
which the above compliments can also 
readily be paid. It was picked up in an 
old cemetery several years ago. The leaves 
are intensely fragrant and the small inch- 
wide clusters of yellow flowers make a 
good color combination with blue agera- 
tums. 

A bush that is everblooming is likewise 
uncommon. However, the abelia comes 
under such a classification, rewarding one 
with blooms from early July until Novem- 
ber from Philadelphia southward. Possi- 
bly, farther north, if one treats it like bud- 
dleias, cutting the growth to the ground 
each Spring it will also do well. The abelia 
delights one with its multitude of blush- 
white bells which cover the spreading bush 
like a mist over its glossy green foliage. 


—Philip H. Moore. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DDT and the Fruit Pests 


T IS reported that DDT is showing 

excellent results in fruit insect control 
experiments being carried on at the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Particularly promising is work with apple 
insects. DDT has been outstanding in 
trials against the codling moth, apple leaf- 
hopper and Japanese beetle. It has proven 
to be superior to lead arsenate for the 
codling moth and Japanese beetle and to 
nicotine for leafhoppers. 

However, DDT, despite its outstanding 
effectiveness on the three above-mentioned 
pests, is not a cure-all for fruit insects. The 
use of DDT leaves some gaps in the spray 
schedule and gammexane, another new in- 
secticide, may supplement the work of 
DDT. Gammexane shows considerable 
promise for control of the plum curculio 
and aphids on apples. 

DDT is also being tried on insect pests 
of peaches and quinces. For the Oriental 
fruit moth on quinces it seems to be the 
most effective insecticide found thus far. 
It also looks promising for control of the 
quince curculio, while comparisons of 
DDT and parasites for fruit moth control 
on peaches are in progress. 
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TO YOU postpaid 
Easy-to-Grow 


Del LRUIT Lily 


(Formerly sold only to Nurseries and Florists ) 


Glorious fragrant satin white bells with luxuriant 
curving foliage, for house plants, gardens, cut flowers. 
Vigorous, sturdy, each year bulbs multiply, plants 
grow larger, more profusely bloomed! Sent at planting 
time, with directions for all climates. Bulb Special... 


Large bulbs $1.50 ea., 6 for $8.00, doz. $12.00 
Small bulbs $ .75 ea., 6 for $4.00, doz. $ 6.00 


AMERICAN BULB GROWERS 


Dept.H - 12 Geary St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 
%* Finest CROFT Easter Lily Starting Stock 


available for Commercial Growers *® 








E. A. MC ILHENNY 
Grower of 
“Plants for the South” 
Specualist in 
Azaleas, Camellias, Bamboo and 
Landscape Plants 


NOW READY: Srsisistgs,cf Re 
MONOGRAPH OF THE GENUS 


CAMELLIA 
by the Abbe Berlese 
AND 
NOUVELLE ICONOGRAPHIE 
DES CAMELLIAS 
by Verschaffelt 
PRICE: If both Berlese & Verschaffelt 
books taken ............ $6.50 postpaid 
If taken singly ........... $3.50 postpaid 


My new camellia catalog for the 
Fall 1946 — Spring 1947 
now ready. Write for your copy! 


E. A. MC ILHENNY 


Avery Island Louisiana 








Mertensia Virginica 


BLUEBELLS 


Beautiful bell-shaped flowers in 
clusters on 14 to 16 inch stems. 
Blooms with tulips and narcissus. 
Grows in sun or shade. Ideal for 
naturalizing. Best planted in fall: 
Will bloom next spring. 


lto 3 eye size, 8 for $1.00 
3 to 5 eye size, 5 for $1.00 
5 to 10 eye size, 3 for $1.00 
All postpaid. 
Send for free catalog. 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 
Oakford Illinois 
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Storing Fruits and Vegetables 


HE secret of storing vegetables from 

the home garden lies first in good cul- 
ture—poorly grown or pest-ridden crops 
are often not worth the bother entailed in 
packing them away. If well-grown, they 
should be handled carefully, protected 
from frost and otherwise kept from in- 
jury. Also, it is important to understand 
just how much storage vegetables of differ- 
ent kinds may be expected to endure. 

Carrots, beets, turnips and related root 
crops can be treated alike. They need a 
low temperature, a medium amount of 
moisture and a little ventilation. They can 
be packed in barrels or boxes with a layer 
of sawdust or dry sand, then a layer of 
vegetables and so on. This prevents too 
rapid evaporation of the moisture. A good 
plan is to store a variety of vegetables 
together so that one will not have to dig 
down to the bottom to get what he wants 
or, still better, place each kind in its own 
container. 

Cabbages can be stored by taking them 
up roots and all and burying the roots in 
earth in the basement. Also, the cabbages 
may be hung head down close to the floor. 
Cabbages need a low temperature and only 
a small amount of moisture and ventila- 
tion. 

Pumpkins, squash and sweet potatoes 
are a little different. They need a dry 
place, a temperature 50 to 60 degrees and 
can be stored in an attic, if it is not too 
cold, or an unheated spare room in the 
house. They should be laid out separately, 
not touching each other, and should not 
be handled except when ready to use. 
Careless handling or bruising will cause 
rot. 

Onions should be stored in a cool place 
in slatted flats to allow circulation of the 
air. The keeping varieties will carry well 
over the Winter. Sweet Spanish onions, as 
a rule, do not keep as long and, as a result, 
should be used first. Also, do not try to 
store any fruits or vegetables that are be- 
yond their prime. 

The main requirement of successful 
storage, low temperature, will be hard to 
meet for most, as we usually have a heat- 
ing plant in our basement. However, a 
storage room with two windows for ven- 
tilation is ideal in that the temperature and 


| moisture can be regulated. 


Another method of storing is in out- 
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Plant Seeds This Fall--they’!! live 
over winter for bigger, better and 
earlier Sweet Peas next summer. 
To try, send for this special offer, 
with easy planting directions. 

We'll send you 6 pkts. seeds, 
the six best colors--scartet- 
cerise, rose, lavender, blue, 
white, cream-pink--all six pkts., 
one of each color, (value 95c) post- 
paid for only 25c. Order today! 


W.Atlee BurpeeCo. 
oor ey, «rs 
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PLANT BEAUTIFUL 
FRENCH 


LILACS 











French Lilacs for over 25 
years, we can assure our 

customers of the finest © 
quality plants in a large 
list of the best vari- 
eties—ALL GROWN 
ON THEIR OWN 
ROOTS—a process which 
takes longer but insures fine 
hardy plants, true to type. 


A SPECIAL LILAC OFFER .. . 


Four of the world’s finest and most 
dependable sorts for the beginner 
with good lilacs. 


- 


Buffon, finest of the rose pinks 3-4 ft. $3.00 
Charles Joly, best double red 3-4 ft. 2.00 
Jules Simon, beautiful soft blue 3-4 ft. 2.50 
Mme. Lemoine, fine double white 3-4 ft. 2.00 


A Regular $9.50 value for $8.50 
Express Collect 


Fall is the best time to plant. 


GORGEOUS PEONIES 


in great variety, with selections of the best of 
Early, Midseason and Late types, are offered 
in our 


Beautiful Colored Catalog. It’s Free. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS 


142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 





STASSEN 


TULIPS 
DIRECT FROM 


HOLLAND 


Ail Offers Postpaid— 
Collections Separately 
Packed and Labeled 


Stassen is the world’s larg- 
est exporter of Holland 
Bulbs to the private gar- 
dens—shipped direct from 
Holland farms—you pay no 
middle — profits—you 
are assured of fresh packed, true quali 

Dutch Bulbs. ” aaa 


NEW POST WAR VARIETIES 
OF DARWIN TULIPS 






DUKE OF WELLINGTON, doz. 100 
pure white $1.75 $12.10 
GOLDEN AGE, golden 
yellow 1.75 12.10 
DEMETER, Bishop's purple 1.90 12.90 
THE PEACH, silvery rose 1.65 11.30 
BOLIDE, deep crimson 1.65 11.30 





COLLECTION BG °'iesorsiee* 25 tor $3.50 


HERALDS OF SPRING 
100 CROCUS, large mixed colors $1.90 
100 CHIONODOXA, glow of the 


I Is oc onsite catictce 2.10 
100 GRAPE HYACINTHS, muscari 

re ee ober ae 2.10 
100 SCILLA CAMPANULATA, 

NN rnin sc oe weak ety ca tan 3.70 


100 SCILLA SIBERICA, blue squill 2.50 


100 SNOWDROPS, white ........ 5.70 
100 GIANT YELLOW TRUMPET 
SEE Wadchdcdeccesecs 5.50 


% Send for illustrated catalog. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 
Dept. 16 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 








FLOWERFIELD HYACINTHS 


The following sweet-scenteé, colorful Hol- 
land grown Hyacinths are the popular bed- 


ding sized bulbs Mammoth exhibition 
bulbs $5.00 per doz. 
CITY OF HAARLEM, 

I 6-5 06 os e010 S08 Doz. $3.00 
IVANHOKE, Dark purple ...... Doz. $2.50 
LADY DERBY, Rose pink ....Doz. $2.50 
MYOSOTIS, Light blue ....... Doz. $2.50 

Special Collection 3 of each of the 
above 4 varieties 12 bulbs $2.50 


Reg.U.S.P; cicts j é 


Hou BULB FARM - DEPT. 48 


INCORPORATED 


Long Island - 





wzem=Flowerfield + N. Yam 






































A HUNGRY TREE cannot hold its 
head high . . . nor play its proper 
part in expressing the beauty of 
Nature. To buffet storms and winds, 
it needs the stamina and strength 
that only good health can provide. 


For a half-century we have demon- 
strated our “know how” in feeding 
trees. We are equipped to give you 
service. 

Remember, too, that our Landscape 
Department has established an out- 
standing reputation for understand- 
ing service. 








+ Aad MA MON LEEADE EE NEAT G9 1g SEENON YS pa stn IR 


: 20 Mill Street, “Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 























door pits. Select the highest ground you 
have or raise the spot slightly, as drainage 
is all-important. The vegetables should be 
covered first with a six-inch layer of straw, 
hay or leaves; a five to six-inch layer of 
earth; and the whole covered with a heavy 
litter of hay, cornstalks or leaves to a depth 
of two feet or thereabouts. A three-inch 
pipe or boxlike wooden vent four inches 
square should be placed in the center of 
the vegetables for ventilation but must be 
so covered as to prevent excess moisture 
from entering the pit. Later, when cold 
weather sets in, the ventilator should be 
tightly covered to exclude all water. 

The storage of some vegetables consists 
of little else than saving the crop from 
frost. For instance, the last of the peppers, 
if picked before damage by cold weather, 
can be saved for use in the following 
weeks. Tomatoes, also, will ripen indoors 
if picked before frost. 

_ When it comes to keeping the fruit, re- 
member that apples should not be stored 
along with other crops. There is some- 
thing about a rotten apple that injures 
everything around it, including its fellow 
apples. So, it is well not to take the chance 
of having such trouble. Furthermore, it is 
impossible to over-emphasize the impor- 
tance of avoiding bruises and mechanical 
injury to apples. They should always be 
handled carefully and kept in a cool, moist 
atmosphere. Apples keep well at a tem- 
perature of 40 to 50 degrees and a humid- 
ity of 85 to 90 per cent. 


Chrysanthemum Book Revised 
“Garden and Greenhouse Chrysanthe- 
mums,’’ by Alex Laurie and D. C. Kiplinger. 
Published by A. T. De La Mare Company, 
New York. Price $2.00. Available from 
Horticulture’s Book Department. 

This revision of the book originally 
published in 1930 has been necessitated by 
the demand to bring up-to-date the in- 
formation on the culture of the chrysan- 
themum both under glass and outdoors. 
Since that time many changes have taken 
place. The now common practices of soil 
sterilization, shading, and additional light- 
ing were then just being started by the 
senior author. Since then have also come 
new ideas on the effect of temperatures on 
flowering, the use of disease-free cuttings 
and the production of better quality by 
specific methods of pinching. 


So in this little volume the authors | 


present the up-to-date information, which 
if followed, with some needed local modi- 
fication, will lead to successful culture of 
quality chrysanthemums. 





a long autumn season. 
hardy and vigorous. 


WEST NEWBURY 





FLOWERING CRAB APPLES 


After October 15th, these attractive small trees may be planted safely. The profusion of 
pink, white or red flowers in May is followed by ornamental fruit of red and yellow for 
As most of these are derived from Siberian ancestors, they are 


Our list includes ten or more of those which we consider the best and the size varies 
from 4 feet to 8 feet in height and from $3.00 to $8.00 in price. Send for descriptive list. 
> Peonies may be planted with safety through October. < 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 





MASSACHUSETTS 
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pee TULIP 
SPECIALS 








All Top-Size Bulbs, 
Postpaid to You 





exotic, most beau- 

tiful of all Tulips! 

Bright geranium 

red, tinted rose and 

marked ay Lon strong stems. 
Were a Sost doub le this price 

last year: 2 Bulbs 26c; 9 for $1. 


3 $y" 









Every Bulb 
ar = _ — teed 


Blitg snot 


Sensational! Parr as Fantasy, 
in a unique color combination of steel 
blue and bright violet. Enormous, so MC 
Fantasy-shaped blooms, strong 34-in. stems. Orde 
Very special, less than ‘half pre-war prices: r 
3 Bulbs $1.; 6 Bulbs $1.90; 12 Bulbs $3.75 Direct 

























ane most brilliant-- 
scarlet so intense it 
wins instant atten- 
tion way across the 
garden. Amazing 
streamline petals, so 
qnbellevably long the 
flowers measure over 9 in. across 
when - en! Very early, blcoming 
in April. Plant freely this fall, at 
these special prices: 3 Bulbs 50c; 
7 Bulbs $1.; 15 Bulbs $2. 


Fali Bulb Book FREE--Crocus, 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, Tulips, ete 







135 . Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa” 


135 Burpee Bidg~e 
Clinton, cea 





















Maple Sugar Dainties 


Pure Vt. maple sugar fresh from Green 
Mt. “‘sugar bushes” to delight your taste, 
vary your menu, extend your sugar ration. 
Delicious in so many ways. So hard to get. 


3 lbs. Maple Butter ........... $4.45 
3 Ibs. Soft Maple Sugar ....... $4.45 
5 Ibs. Soft Maple Sugar (not 
“  _AS A ae re $7.35 
2 Ibs. Hard Maple Sugar (not 
ES re eee $3.35 


All can be melted into pure Maple Syrup by 
heating in double boiler with water to suit. 
Postpaid in 48 states on receipt 
check or money order. No COD’s 


The 














Box 147 Dept. 410 Dedham, Mass. 
«usHADES 
A very large 


remarkable Barri 


Creamy-white perianth of 
splendid form and sub- 


3. 
stance; the segments are 


slightly incurved at the 
edges, the large expand- $1.00 EACH 
ed crown is deep cherry. 3 for$2.50 


red throughout. A very 12 for $9.00 
fine show flower. PREPAID 


Send today for 32-page Bulb & Rose Catalog 
in full color. 


RICH & SONS & NURSERY 


Dept. H, HILLSBORO, OREGON 


HORTICULTURE 





ac 

















DECORATING! 


GOURDS 


A fascinating assortment of amusing shapes. 
and sizes in brilliant Autumn colors... ideal 
for Thanksgiving and the holidays. Long last- 
ing varieties, carefully cleaned and polished. 


10 for $1.50; 18 for $2.50 Postpaid 
DECORATIVE AZTEC INDIAN CORN 


Hang in three’s for the Indian sign of welcome! 
3 for 75c, 6 for $1.25; 12 for $2.40 Postpaid. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 
177 Breck Bldg. 


BRECK’'S BOSTON 9 


DON’T KILL YOUR 
Flower Arrangements » 


Mistaken kindness shortens life of thousands of 
prize blooms. Scientific laboratory experiments at a 
famous university and years of practical use of a 
new technique in homes and hospitals prove daily 
change of water needless and even harmful. 

You can now extend your flowers’ life far beyond 
normal without changing water or disarrangiing 
them, simply by use of one FLOWER-PEP per vase. 


No more scouring or 
scalding of unpleas- 
ant slimy residue. 
FLOWER-PEPS keep 
water sweetand clean. 

FLOWER-PEPS are 
the original and only 
product to combine 
successfully in one 
easy-to-use tablet both the bacteria-destroying fac- 
tors and the important nutrients to increase the life 
and beauty of your flowers. 

No fussy measuring or mixing. No waste. Just 
tear a tablet from its patented Seal-tite Sani-tape 
pocket. Drop in vase. Costs so little. So easy to 
use. So sure. Why go on wasting half the life of 
your bouquets? 

Instead pin a dollar to this ad and mail today for 
Lee box of 50 FLOWER-PEPS, or $3.00 for 200, post- 
paid. 












DEALERS WRITE 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. H-10 Box “A,”’ Needham 92, Mass. 











HEDGE 
TRIMMER 
A fast cutting, easy to use trimmer. Oontinuous 
action, more like mowing. A real time-saver. 


Only $9.75 and fully guaranteed. 


CHANDLER MACHINE CO. 


AYER, MASS. 








BULBS UNUSUAL 


Plant them now. Rare Hyacinths, lovely 
Lilies, hardy Cyclamen, Ostrowskia, Ixio- 
lirion, fragrant Tawny Muscari; a few out 
of many in our New Autumn Catalog, ready 
on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 








Dept. B 


October 1, 1946 
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Propagating by Cuttings 


HE hardwood cutting method is a 

fairly easy one for multiplying climb- 
ing roses, many deciduous shrubs, grapes 
and privet. By hardwood cuttings is 
meant sections of firm new wood taken 
from the plants some time before Christ- 
mas to escape danger of injury from ex- 
tremely cold weather. 

To make the cuttings, as many one- 
year branches as are desired should be col- 
lected and cut into eight-inch sections. 
There is no need to be careful where the 
basal cuts come in relation to the buds but 
it is essential that the top cut be made just 
above a bud in each case. 

Subsequent handling depends upon the 
procedure to be followed and the plant 
being propagated. In the case of climbing 
roses, the cuttings are sometimes made in 
early October and set immediately in well- 
drained soil outdoors where they are cov- 
ered with deep hay during the Winter. 
Rooting takes place the following Spring 
and the young plants are left undisturbed 
until Autumn. When the cuttings are set 
they are placed vertically with the tops at 
soil level. 

More often, hardwood cuttings of such 
plants as spirzas, forsythias, privets, grapes 
and the like are tied in bundles and car- 
ried over Winter in a cool cellar with their 
bases plunged into moist sand or peatmoss. 
In the Spring they are plunged to the top 
bud in garden soil and left for the rest of 
the year. The cuttings should be set about 
three inches apart in rows 15 inches apart. 


Pots for Any Color Scheme 


ACH year I get out all my flower pots 

and scrub them well with hot suds and 
then put them in the sun for a few days. 
While there are many glazed pots in my 
collection, there are also a number of fa- 
vorite sizes that are hard to find in any- 
thing but clay pots. These I assemble ac- 
cording to what | think my needs will be 
and decide what plants will be repotted. 
Then I get several of the smallest size cans 
of enamel, choosing colors that will repeat 
those of the blossoms or leaves or that will 
harmonize with them. 

Next, I have a painting spree, working 
from the lightest toward the darkest color. 
In this way I can make one brush do the 
job. I always do several more pots than I 
expect to need, for there are friends to 
whom one wants to pass along a few plants 
and many people live where they do not 
have access to potting materials. 

My favorite color for African violets is 
silver radiator paint —- making labels to 
match. Violets present a problem much 
their own for they cannot always be iden- 
tified by their leaves. So, if one has a 
number of plants, they really need to be 
labeled and the neatest narrow marker I 
have found is the wooden handle from ices 
and ice cream bars. Just ask the children 
to save them. 

—Ferne S. Kellenberger. 
Chicago, III. 
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DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Belong in Your Home Garden 
ORDER NOW for Fall Planting 


Need little space, easy to care for—Bear deli- 
cious fruit. APPLES: choicest varieties—grafted 
on true Malling stock. Also: 


PEACHES—PEARS—-PLUMS—APRICOTS 


NECTARINES—CHERRIES 
$3.75 to $9.00 each according to age. Also 


ESPALIERS= trained Fruit Trees 


The pride of the European gardens. Trellis 
grown in my own nurseries to suit American 
conditions. Decorative—Fruitful. 


I have specialized exclusively — 20 years in 
this country, my Swiss Ancestors 100 years in 
propagating the finest varieties of these trees. 
Order NOW. Stock is limited. Write for illus- 
trated Folder J. Address: 





HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Port Chester - New York 


KING STREET opposite COMLY AVENUE 











. . . to go with daffodils 


VIRGINIA BLUEBELLS 


(Mertensia Virginica) 


A charming hardy perennial — most 
effective when naturalized with yellow 
daffodils. The clusters of pink buds un- 
fold to a soft porcelain blue on plants 
from 1 to 2 feet high. Remains in 
bloom until May Tulips open. 


MAMMOTH ROOTS: 
each 40c, doz. $4.00 


Order now by Mail or Phone 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. 
Boston 9, Mass. CAP. 0626 








WESTERN GROWERS 
SEEDLING VALUES 


PANSIES, any strain or color, your choice, 
25 plants 

PRIMULA POLYANTHUS, Western Rainbow 
Giant Mixture, 15 plants 

DWARF SWEET WILLIAMS, Mixed Colors, 
20 plants. 

COLUMBINES, Long-Spurred Hybrids, Mixed 
Colors, 12 plants 

GEUMS, Red and Yellow Mixed, 12 plants 

DELPHINIUM, Pacific Hybrids Mixed Colors 
12 plants. 


Any of the above items, via Air Mail, 

safe delivery guaranteed, $1.50. Via 

regular mail, insured, $1.00. 
SPECIAL COLLECTION: 5 plants of each 
variety above listed, 30 plants in all, $2.75 Air 
Mail, $2.25 regular mail. 


WESTERN GROWERS 
3625 S.E. 67th Avenue Portland 6, Oregon 














TULIPS and HYACINTHS 


Direct from Holland 
GUARANTEED TO FLOWER 








Tulips Hyacinths 

20 colors 5 colors 
25 for $2.25 25 for $4.00 
50 for 4.20 50 for 7.50 
100 for 7.75 100 for 14.00 




















Free Postage 


Cc. M. OUDYK 
55th Street West New York, N. J. 




















IRIS SPECIAL 


Beuschleys Giant—Huge lavender blue .... .35 
Red Dominion—Deep lustrous red ......... 35 
Madeline Brun—Excellent — 5 ania asa ise 25 


Rebellion—Deep bronze-re 50 

One each named and isbeled for $1.25 postpaid 

Send for complete catalog of hardy perenniala— 
it pronounces all names. 

LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 








NEW and very hardy 
White double garden Chrysanthemum 
FLEECY CLOUD 
Two $1.00 Dozen $5.00 
H. ROY MOSNAT, Belle Plaine, Iowa 











HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare 
greenhouse species, in large assortment 
in our New Illustrated Catalog sent on 
request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


| Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 





Our New 1946 Catalog 
Lists the LARGEST Collection of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
Ever offered in America 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H Barre, Vermont 

















Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of HORTICULTURE, published 
semi-monthly at Boston, Mass., for October 1, 
1946. 

State of Massachusetts } . 
County of Suffolk SS 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Edward 
I. Farrington, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor 
of HORTICULTURE and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledg~’ and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business mana- 
gers are: 

Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
800 Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Editor: Edward I. Farrington, 300 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. 

Managing Editor: Same. 

Business Manager: Same. 

2. That the owner is: 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 Mass, 
Ave., Boston. 

John S. Ames, Pres., North Easton, Mass. 

Dr. George O. Clark, Vice-Pres., Newburyport, 
Mass. 

Walter Hunnewell, Treas., Wellesley, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secu- 
rity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company. but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting. is 
given: also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation, has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated bv him. 

EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd 
day of September. 1946. 

MARK O. AREY, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires February 23, 1951) 





THE NEW CATALOGUES | 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





The Autumn catalogue of Carroll Gar- 
dens, Westminster, Md., lists and illus- 
trates bulbs, roses and perennials for Fall 
planting, featuring a list of triumph tulips 
in particular. 

Californian and other western American 
bulbs, plants and rare shrubs are offered 
by the Carl Purdy Gardens, Ukiah, Calif. 
Among them erythroniums, calochortus 
and fritillarias are offered in wide variety. 

Tulips, hyacinths and daffodils are fea- 
tured in the Autumn catalogue of Flower- 
field Bulb Farm, Flowerfield, N. Y. A fea- 
ture of this catalogue is an offering of 
bulbs, particularly amarcrinum, for grow- 
ing indoors. 

Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, -N. J., has 
issued a price list of seeds and bulbs for 
Autumn planting. In addition, there are 
extensive listings of desirable house plants, 
some of which are considered difficult to 
obtain. 

The catalogue of Gardens of The Blue 
Ridge, Ashford, McDowell County, N. C., 
features wild garden plaats and hardy 
native plants for rock gardens. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
2.00, payable in advance. 





PINE CONES. Ponderosa, 3%” to 4%”, 100, $3. 
Hard, 1%” to 2”, 100, $2. White, 3” to 6”, 100, 
$2. Giant Jeffrey, 6” to 8”, each 15¢. Gum Balls, 
1%”, 500, $2. Sample box of our cones, $1 pre- 
paid. Maryland Nursery, Edmonston, Md. 


CHEERFULNESS, Scarlet Gem, King Alfred— 
seven, $1.00. White Nile, Medusa, Golden Harvest, 
Holland’s Glory, Suda, Lady Diana Manners — 
four, $1.00. Folly, Fortune, Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, 
Beersheba, Torrid—three, $2.00. Choice Mixture 
—hundred, $6.00. All prepaid 8rd zone. Henry 
Arnold Todd, Doylestown, Penna. 


12 SCENTED GERANIUMS $3.00. Six Begonias 
$3.00. Send addressed envelope for list of Gera- 
niums, Begonias and perennials. Merry Gardens, 
Camden, Maine. 














GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS cradle enchant- 
ingly “different’’ plants. Seeds, seedlings, direct 
from garden-wise botanical collector. Pre-war 
prices. E. W. Cisler, Bryson City, North Carolina. 


CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS: From 
$1,000 to $2,000 per acre for the berries the past 
summer. Fall planting the best. Ship October, 
November. One, two, three years old. Prices 
promptly supplied. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 





BERRY PLANTS: St. Regis and Sunrise Rasp- 
berry, Boysenberry, Blackberry, Dewberry, Blue- 
berry, Currant, Gooseberry. Field and Potted 
Strawberry. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





GIANT ASPARAGUS ROOTS: For Fall planting. 
Roots two feet long. $4.50—100. $25.00—1000. 
Rhubarb, Horseradish reots. Warren Shinn, Wood- 
bury, New Jersey. 





POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Plant until 
November. June bearers, $8.00—100, Everbear- 
ers, $9.00—100. Ship now. Bear next Spring. 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





HERBS: Thyme, Lavender, Sage, Mints, Tarragon, 
etc., 25 cents one years; 50 cents two years. 
Chives, $9.00—-100, $1.50 doz. Warren Shinn, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 





SOILLESS GARDENING. Grow Bigger, Healthier, 
More Abundant Plants, with ABUNDA-GRO, The 
Miracle Plant Stimulator. All Year ’'Round. In- 
doors or Outdoors. With or Without Soil. Write for 
FREE Information today and secure the illustrated 
folder which tells you all about this remarkable 
go R. W. Storer, 1312 Ashland Ave., Dayton 
10, Ohio. 





DAFFODILS — Handmade mixture 10 or more 
varieties $4.25 per peck, $16 per bushel blooming- 
size bulbs. Contains King Alfred, The First, 
Olympia, Helios, Sir Watkins, Brightling, Croesus, 
Bonfire, Homer, and Horace. For prices on these 
varieties sold separately and other mixtures and 
novel varieties send for our list. River’s Edge 
Flower Farm, Nuttall, Va. 





HARDY PHLOX, Divaricata (Wood) shade or sun, 
fragrant, hardy, white to violet blue. 20 $3, 100 
$12. H. Roy Mosnat, Belle Plaine, Iowa. 





HARDIEST PERENNIAL ASTER, ‘‘Queen Mary,” 
blue, vigorous, fine for cutting. Dozen $3 delivered 
H. Roy Mosnat, Belle Plaine, Iowa. 





DELPHINIUM. Grower of world’s finest Giants 
Free folder on seeds and plants. Offerman Del- 
phinium Gardens, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, 
Washington. 





BULB TRAYS, wire bottoms, corner posts. 30 
prize-winning glads, $3.50 P.P. Frank DuBois, 
Fairfield, Conn. 





GLORIOSA Rothschildiana lilies, gorgeous, exotic, 
flaming crimson and gold, long lasting corsage 
quality. Grow indoors or outside. Ten to 20 large 
flowers per tuber. Plant very decorative for Win- 
ter indoors. Four large tubers for $2.00, postpaid. 
Charmaine Gardens, Lakeland, Florida. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: For Fall shipping, 12 vari- 
eties. Stamped, self-addressed envelope will bring 
circular. axter Greenhouse, 2023 Belmont, 
Youngstown 4, Ohio. 


EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. 
Write for valuable free bulletin— review on 
“Earthworms; Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil Building.’”’ Thomas Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 448-X, Roscoe, Calif. 











ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one 
or our Nuns’ Orchid plants and have 12 to 35 
four-inch orchids next February and March, then 
for many years. Easy as Geraniums. Make gor- 
geous Christmas gifts. Four Dollars with order. 
Charmaine Gardens, Lakeland, Fla. 





A BOX OF 15 GAY GOURDS all colors, unique 
shapes, and highly polished. Splendid as harvest 
decorations on the table and in the living room. 
Superb as friendly seasonal gifts with your gift 
card enclosed. $2.50 pomeeee. Ralph Eager, 1126 
Randolph Ave., Milton, Mas: 


PHILIPPINENSE FORMOSANUM LILY: Glori- 
ous, fragrant Easter-Lily-like flowers, August to 
October. Hardy perennial, easy to grow. Selected 
flowering size bulbs, Doz. $3.50 postpaid. Also, 
Regal and Double-flowering Tiger lily bulbs 30¢ ea. 
Order Now. Plant this Fall. Write for Free Circu 
lar. William H. Wolff, 139 N. Highland Rd., 
Springfield, Pa. 





PUZZLED ABOUT Christmas Gifts? Suggestion! 
Photographic note folders and post-cards for the 
hard-to-suit friends, with pictures of THEIR OWN 

house, garden, pets, etc. Exceptional gift. Sam- 
ples and information 10¢, credited on order. Tifft, 
16 Tifft Road, Dover, N. 'H. 





HEMEROCALLIS Long-Season Collections, post- 
paid. Estmere, Tangerine, Serenade, Patricia, 
Boutonniere, $2.50. Gloriana, Circe, Radiant, 
Theron, Sunny West, $3.50. Lark Meadows, West 
Mansfield, Mass. 





CHOICE HOLLAND BULBS: Full color catalog 
free on request to The Little Flower Shop, Box 505, 
Lewes, Del. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 


POSITIONS WANTED 











YOU CERTAINLY SHOULD Order now our fa- 
mous giant flowering pansy plants. They are trans- 
planted, field grown, reach you in perfect condi- 
tion. 25 to 50, 5¢; over 50, 4¢ each, plus express. 
Violas—yellow, blue, white, ruby, apricot, purple, 
mixed; Daisies—red, white, pink, mixed; Myoso- 
tis, blue—6¢ each, plus express. Minimum order 
25. Ask for our descriptive list. Ward, Plantsman, 
Hillsdale, Michigan. 
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POSITION as Gardener or Estate Superintendent. 

Life-time experience. Married, two children. Ex = 
cellent references. Box 68, c/o “Horticulture, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 





FORMER PRIVATE SCHOOL MASTER wishes 
Tutoring; Secretary; care of real estate; drive 
car. Box 69, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Harvest Show 
and 
Exhibition of Hardy 
Chrysanthemums 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 





October 10, I! and 12 


THE HOURS: 
Thursday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
Friday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Saturday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Admission Free 
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NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Exeter, N. H. 


by; 4 
- -~° GROWN 


Box H 











Wnte fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
V> 3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland, Ore. 








Makes plants better able to 


RESIST DISEASE! 


VIGORO 


A product of Swift & Company 





Now Ready! 


Our 1946 Fall Cata- 
log featuring bulbs, 
roses and perennials. 


Send today — it's 


stmins srer 


Md: 

















AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with without squirrel 
guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 


audubon iw workshop 


54, eel: LiiN $ 


October 1, 1946 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 





Opening Meeting of the 
1946-47 Season 


Wednesday, October 16, 1946 


LECTURE 


HOUSE PLANTS 
by 


T. H. Everett 
Horticulturist 
New York Botanical Garden 


This lecture will be illustrated with 
slides and living plant material. 


FLOWER SHOW 


The Exhibition Committee has elimi- 
nated classes for this season in most of 
the monthl enrsen in ate of an 


plants, or flowers, which may be avai 


able. These exhibits will be suitably 











recognized by the committee. 


7]| [eommne | COMING E1 EVENTS rs] |S8 


Oct. 2-4. Boston, Mass. Judging School 
sponsored by the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Massachusetts and the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Horti- 
cultural and Symphony halls. 


Oct. 3. Worcester, Mass. Worcester County 
Horticultural Society Fruit and Vege- 
table Exhibition at the Horticultural 
Building. 


Oct. 8-10. Cleveland, Ohio. United Horti- 
culture Meeting at Wade Park Manor. 


Oct. 10-12. Boston, Mass. Harvest Show of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
at Horticultural Hall. 


Oct. 12-13. Castroville, Calif. Annual Arti- 
choke Festival. 


Oct. 24. Boston, Mass. Annual Meeting of 
the Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 


Oct. 26-27. Seattle, Wash. Women’s Ama- 
teur Chrysanthemum Society Show at 
Women’s University Club in Seattle. 


Nov. 138-16. Boston, Mass. The 117th An- 
nual Fall Flower Show of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticul- 
tural Hall. 


A New Type of Hose Nozzle 


NOZZLE valve for the garden hose 
which stafts, regulates and stops the 
flow of water by the position of the hand 
holding it was reported in Science News 
Letter. The valve is in a short length of 
hose coupled in the line just behimd the 
regular nezzle. According to this publica- 
tion, the valve cuts off the water as effec- 
tively as the faucet to which the hose is 
attached. 
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(Organized November 24, 1827) 





1946 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 


Field House 
Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pa. i 


November 8, 9 and 10 


Friday, 2P.M. to 9 P.M. 
Saturday, 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Sunday, 12 noon to 5 P.M. 


Admission Free 





For echodhies and entry blanks 


Apply to Secretary 
Room 601, 1600 Arch Street | 








Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon re- 
quest, lists seeds of the less usual species, 
alpines, bulbs, shrubs, conservatory exotics 
and the like. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 
* ELECTRIC SEED 


“GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 


INSULATED SOIL HEATING CABLE for <= 

















rent. Thousands in use. Prepaid with 

instructions. Immediate delivery. 

JUNIOR 40’ cable 200 watt with 
Thermostat for 3x6 bed 





eeeeeee 


o 10, Ill. 


WISE GARDENERS 


Will reserve now a copy of our 1947 booklet of perennials! 
Request your free copy today for delivery early in 1947. 
It is attractively illustrated with many lovely photographs 


GRO-QUICK. 





and describes an unusual selection of distinctive hardy 
perennials and rock garden plants. 
. 


Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON of 
maplewood, oregon HARDY PLANTS 


Leart LANDSCAPE 








GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURE. 
Enroll now! 

NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-10, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


samples 


Send for free 
PERFECT GAR cise ; A ‘ ie 


Lead pencil marking 





eautifu 





18 Lewis Berect 


reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

-— . 1 | Srey green color blends 

th ga no. style every purpose. 
wAnD HAMMITT 


Hartford 3, Conn. 





PLANT PERMANENT GARDENS 


Flowers and fruit grow on permanent plants just as beautifully as in labor- 
some annual gardens. They become an increasingly valuable permanent 
investment instead of a mere yearly expense. 


LIVING FENCES and WALLS 


Not tender, constantly pruned privet, 
but aristocratic and easily-managed 
evergreens. Set 1% feet apart. The 
two best: Upright Yew, 25 for $28.50 
(50 or more at $1 each) ; Hemlock, 
25 for $15 (50 or more at 50c each). 
(Bushy, sheared, twice transplanted, 
12 to 15 inch plants.) 


LAWNS WITHOUT LABOR 
There is no substitute for well-kept 
grass, but those irritating hard-to- 
mow terraces and slopes can be cov- 
ered with Vinca minor (myrtle)— 
evergreen, tough, hardy, neat. Set 1 
foot apart. 100 strong plants for $12. 


BEAUTY WITHOUT 
BACK-ACHE 


Plant ’em once, beauty for genera- 
tions and without cultivation. 


RHODODENDRONS for as low as 35c. 
Young plants, 12 to 15 inches high 
with small earth ball. (You pay ex- 
press on arrival, about 6c each.) 
Price each: 5-24 25-49 50up 
Rhod. Maximum. 
' White, July 
Rhod. Catawbiense. 
Purple, June 
Rhod. Carolina. 
Clear pink, May ... 75c 
Kalmia (Mt. Laurel). 
Pink, White, May.. 60c 


OFFER A: 


5 each of above, 20 evergreens, 
for $13.50. 


OFFER B: 


Larger, 4 years older, 1% to 2 feet, 
B. & B., bushy specimens. 


1 each of above, plus Leucothoe 
(White, April), 
5 fine evergreens, boxed, for $15.75. 


40c 35¢ 


60c 55c 
60c 55c¢ 


40c 


(photo) RHOD. MAXIMUM, 18” B.&B. 
(insert) KALMIA, 12” plants. 


FLOWERS WITHOUT 
DRUDGERY! 


Giant Dutch CROCUS. Last in 
ground for decades. Rainbow mix- 
ture, 9 centimeter bulbs (largest 
grown) 25 for $1.50. 


NARCISSUS and DAFFODILS. 
Permanent Naturalizing mixture, 
all kinds, largest size round bulbs, 
100 for $8. 


3 Highest-Rated PEONIES. Plant 
once for 25 years labor-free beauty ! 
Lecygne (best white), Rivoire’ 
(best red),,Therese (best pink). 
One each all:3 for $8. All outstand-' 
ing, far beyond ordinary. 


BROWNELL ROSES. New sub- 
zero hardy race. We offer 14 kinds, 
including the best Hybrid Teas, 
Climbers, Creepers. Any 3 for $5. 


FRUIT WITHOUT LADDERS 
Picking fruit—-even pruning and 
spraying — can be fun if done from 
the ground. And it can if dwarfed 
fruits only are planted. More fruit 
per acre, too. All your old favorite 
varieties, the same large fruit. Bal- 
anced Home Orchard that takes care 
of pollenization: APPLES: 1 McIn- 
tosh, 1 Wealthy ; PEARS: 1 Bartlett, 
1 Duchess; also 1 Elberta PEACH, 
1 German Prune PLUM. 


OFFER A: 


One each all six, 2-year-olds, 
fruit possible 1948, for $23. 


OFFER B: 
The same, a year older, $31. 


HUGE HYBRID BLUEBERRIES. Big 
as small cherries, easily grown, hand- 
some bushes. Sensational. 3-year, 12 to 
18 inch, assorted named kinds, 10 plants 
for $18. (18 to 24 inches, 10 for $22.50.) 


BLIGHT-FREE CHESTNUTS. Old- 
fashioned sweet.small type of nuts on 
Chinese trees (2 to 3 feet) 3 for $6. 


AZALEA 


FRANKLINIA PYRAMID YEW 


OUTSTANDING NOVELTIES 


Rare and new permanent plants for greater 
beauty and less work: Any one of the plants 
in size stated below for $5.75; any two for 
$11. (1 each all eleven—a magnificent and 
useful collection of dwarfs—$57.50.) 


Burgundylace Maple. Rich wine-red all 
summer; leaf finely cut. New form of 
Acer palmatum, l-year grafts, from 4- 
inch pots. : 

Azalea Hinocrimson. A hardier, more vig- 
orous Hinodirigi that does not fade the 
day after flowers open. Sensational. 10 
to 12 inches B. & B. 

White Daphne Mezereum. The dwarf Feb- 
ruary Daphne with clean, white flower. 
2 feet B. & B. 

Franklinia. Only hardy, fall-blooming na- 
tive small tree. Fragrant. 2 to 2% foot 
plants. ; 

Pyramidal Hemlock. Shaped like American 
Hemlock but grows slowly, stays a small 
tree. 1 year grafts from 4-inch pots. 

Kelsey Yew. Broad bush that has more red 
berries than any other Yew. 1% feet 
B. & B. 

Vermeulen Yew. Short, dense needles; 
dwarf, cone-shaped. Good berries. 1% 
feet B. & B. 

Pyramid Yew. New 1945. Narrow, tall 
tree, upright branches. 12 to 15 in. B. & B. 

Obelisk Yew. More vigorous form of above. 
To 20 feet height. 12 to 15 inches B. & B. 

Narrowbush Yew. Upright and narrow, but 
not tall, perhaps 6 feet. Now 12 to 15 
inches B. & B. 

Grassgreen Yew. Bright green form of 
above. Striking in winter. 12 to 15 inches 
B. & B. 


Successful Fall Planting 


It is different from Spring planting. Our 1946 Fall Price List gives 
simple rules that explain how and when to plant what. Copy free 
(except 25c West of Iowa). Or order from this ad: 


Bearded Iris (July-October). 


We offer 1 each of ten of the 
best newer kinds. Twice as 
large as old-fashioned kinds, 
bright colors. All 10 for $4.25. 


Tulips (October-December). 


Larger bulbs mean larger blooms. We 
offer 11-12 centimeter Dutch bulbs, 
rainbow mixture, modern kinds: 

Darwin Tulips, mixed, 100 for $7.50. 
Cottage Tulips, mixed, 100 for $7.50. 


Larger the bulbs, 
larger the flowers. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. K-10D, 50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





